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CHARLES MONTAGU DOUGHTY (1843-1926). 


By JoHN FREEMAN. 


ITH the death of Charles Montagu Doughty on 
the 20th of January a great figure passed 
away from us. 


Greatness 

GREATNESS must needs 
IN bring isola- 
ISOLATION. tion, and 
Doughty’s 


solitariness in this generation 
is as plain as his mountain- 
like grandeur. He bestrid the 
petty world of temporal cares 
and ignoble pursuits, and 
heard or noticed nothing of 
our little strifes and _per- 
turbations. When he spoke 
of current or coming events 
it was with the wisdom and 
uplifted passion of a prophet, 
a prophet who denounced not 
his own time but the nearing 
calamity of the Great War. 
For Doughty there was no 
distinction between time past 
and time present, and he 
could foresee what was to 
come because he linked it 
through the present to the 
past and beheld all alike in 
a clear, crystal light ; all that 
was needed to the folded 
future being the touch of 
time which would unveil 
something already fore-ordained and shaped in the 
dark backward and abysm of time. Yet he himself 
was still isolated, for he saw thus clearly and compre- 
hensively because he saw from a height—an eagle 
watching the plains of time, and the slow passage of 
man, from the neighbourhood of mountain ranges. 
In all he wrote there was evident the 
“Not MILK same remoteness, and in nearly all the 
FOR BABES.” same greatness. He was born in 1843, 
passed from King’s College, London, to 
Cambridge, occupied himself with letters and science, 
travelled in Europe and developed his love of philology, 
and at length made his way to Egypt and Arabia. From 
this point his story may be read in “ Arabia Deserta,” 
which reveals his journey from Damascus with the 
pilgrims for Mecca, and the long, painful and perilous 
sojourn for more than two years in a hostile country 
among fanatic Moslems, to whom he pretended no 
disguise of his nation or religion. How many times he 


was attacked, betrayed, wounded, threatened and im- 
prisoned—the sole Christian among Moslem zealots— 
may be seen in his book. |He made notes and wonder- 
fully preserved these amid all 
his tribulations, and when at 
length he escaped from the 
savage country, his purpose 
in surveying the monuments 
and geology mainly fulfilled, 
he was able to rely partly 
upon his manuscript but far 
more upon his clearness of 
eye and power of memory. 
His memory was inevitably 
quickened by contact with 
so many wild Arabs in so 
many dangers, as well as by 
the unfamiliarity of the 
domestic life which he shared 
sometimes as a guest and 
sometimes as a captive forfeit 
to religious hatreds. 
Another “industrious 
Hakluyt,” he set himself then 
to the making of a narrative 
at once of the human and 
scientific experiences of his 
Arabian days. Years passed 
in this task, and years more 
elapsed before a publisher 
could be found for his 
Charles M. Doughty. prodigious and seemingly 
fantastic ‘‘ Arabia Deserta.” 
It was published in 1888, and cannot now be 
obtained in the original edition for love or money. 
The welcome of the few was for many years over- 
matched by the indifference of the many. We passed 
through the turgid nineties and into the torpor 
of the first decade of the present century, without 
anything approaching a general recognition of this 
wonderful narrative ; and it was not until after an 
excellent abridgment had appeared in 1908 that interest 
began to be aroused, and we who had spent our days 
and nights in acclaiming successive masterpieces by the 
nine days’ wonders of alien nations, at last realised 
that one of the greatest prose books in the whole of 
English literature was lying under our feet. Truly, 
as he wrote in his preface, “‘ the book is not milk for 
babes : it might be likened to a mirror, wherein is set 
forth faithfully some parcel of the soil of Arabia smelling 
of sémm and camels.” 
Even when the abridgment was published it was 
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still with an apology that the reader of 1908 was 
urged to turn to it. But there can be 
A NEw no apology for greatness, and Doughty’s 
ELIZABETHAN. “ Arabia Deserta’’ must no longer be 
exposed to this indignity. The prose is 
singular ; the whole mode seems that of an earlier, 
loftier and more liberal age, an age of English bravery 
carrying itself into common affairs, an age when men 
cared little to conform to one another’s conventions, 
but rather to achieve their own independence. Doughty 
goes back to the Elizabethans, not to steal from them, 
not for disguise or to ape a manner, but because he is 
natively an Elizabethan, kin to men of free and generous 
instincts. In a recent and sadly timely article Mr. 
Martin Armstrong has suggested Tyndale as an origin, 
but it would be hard to distinguish any single work as a 
begetter of Doughty’s prose ; his natural comrades in 
letters are many, and though they are all writers of an 
earlier age, it is not possible to affirm in any of them 
more than a general influence and a general, yet not 
intimate, semblance. 
A passage might be taken almost at random to show 
the virtue of this superb story : 


‘* Zeyd had been busy riding round to his tribesmen’s 
tents, and had bound them all with the formula, “ Jivak”’ 
‘I am thy neighbour.’ If I refused Zeyd, F might hire 
none of them. The lot had fallen that we should be com- 
panions for a long time to come. Zeyd was a swarthy, 
nearly black sheykh of the desert, of mid stature and 
middle age, with a hunger-bitten, stern visage. So dark 
a colour is not well seen by the Arabs, who in these up- 
lands are less darki8h-brown than ruddy. They think it 
resembles the ignoble blood of slave races; and therefore 
even crisp and ringed hair is a deformity in their eyes. . . . 
Zeyd uttered his voice in the deepest tones that I have 
heard of human throat ; such a male, light Beduin figure 
some master painter might have portrayed for an Ishmaelite 
of the desert. Hollow his cheeks, his eyes looked austerely, 
from the lawless land of famine, where his most nourish- 
ment was to drink coffee from the morning, and tobacco ; 
and where the chiefest Beduin virtue is es-subbor, a 
courageous forbearing and abiding of hunger. ‘ Aha 
wellah,’ (said Zeyd), ‘ el-Aarab fasidin the nomads are 
dissolute and so are the Dowla’ ; the blight was in his own 
heart ; this Beduish philosopher looked far out upon all 
human things with a tolerant incredulity. A sheykh 
among his tribesmen of principal birth, he had yet no 
honourable estimation; his hospitality was miserable, 
and that is a reproach to the nomad dwellers in the empty 
desert. His was a high and liberal understanding becom- 
ing a mejlis man who had sat in that perfect school of 
the parliament of the tribe, from his youth, nothing in 
Zeyd was barbarous and uncivil; his carriage was that 
haughty grace of the wild creatures. In him I have not 
seen any spark of fanatical ill-humour. He could speak 
with me smilingly of his intolerant countrymen; for him- 
self he could well imagine that sufficient is Ullah to the 
governance of the world, without fond man’s meddling. 
This manly man was not of the adventurous brave, or 
rather he would put nothing rashly in peril. Mesquin 
was his policy at home, which resembled a sordid avarice ; 
he was wary as a Beduin more than very far-sighted. 
Zeyd’s friendship was true in the main, and he was not 
to be feared as an enemy. Zeyd could be generous where 
it cost him naught, and of his sheykhly indolent prudence, 
he was not hasty to meddle in any unprofitable matter.” 


A lengthy quotation, but it would be foolish to give a 
shorter passage and miss the completeness of Doughty’s 
picture. All is vividly remembered—the ways of the 
wild, fierce, faithful-faithless nomads, of desert horses 
and camels, the caravans stumbling slowly across the 


sands and disastrous uplands, their trail of sick and 
dead ; the religious strictness of the Arabs and laxity 
in all besides, their warring hospitality and brutal 
suspicion, their pride and squalor; and not less the 
scenes of desolation, the hungry and thirsty land, the 
friendless days and nights, and the worn stone images 
and obscure inscriptions—remnants here and there still 
surviving of human effort and decayed authority. 
In 1900, while still unknown save to 
AN ENGLISH a few scholars and scientists, Doughty 
EPIc. published a small volume, “ Under 
Arms,” inspired by the Boer War, and 
still for all I know obtainable in the original edition. 
It was the first sign that he had forsaken prose. Not 
until 1906 did ‘‘ The Dawn in Britain” appear, and 
present to a still unrecognising world the poem which, 
in greatness of conception and continuity of power, is 
most worthy to shoulder his prose Odyssey. It extends 
to six volumes ; it covers a period of 450 years; its 
“linguistic horizon ’’ is nearly that of Spenser’s time ; 
it turns away from our “ self-sprung bardism”’ to 
Homer—“ that marvellous human-divine voice 
Chaucer, and Spenser, ‘‘ darling of the divine Muses.” 
“The Dawn in Britain” is a neglected river flowing 
through a green, lonely land, far from the smoke and 
ferment of the multitudes, untainted by urban sewers, 
bearing on its waters the ships of heroic figures, Roman 
and British, pagan and Christian, and corpses slain in 
bloody wars, and women and children flying ; and after 
the noise of battle, pastoral airs falling and rising over 
the river, men learning peaceful and religious ways, and 
order slowly coming upon a sick and wasted land. Into 
a brief description of a forbidding scene : 
“Go up the Gauls in mighty shadows cold 
Where trembles the air with drone of waterfalls ; 
And sinks, upon their sense, crude mizzling reek. 
From darksome pines, they mount to snow-fleckt crags, 
Whence solemn mountain-spires soar, and pierce 
heaven ; 
Land, where is only frost of living blood, 


Wherethrough avails not mortal force to pass 
Without the gods.” 


Into a battle-piece : 


‘* Before the axe in woodman’s robust hands, 
As falls some trunk, that ruins, with vast poise, 
In immense space with many-spreading arms ; 
So hew the glaives of Brennus that armed press, 
With dreadful mingled shout of Gauls and Almains ; 
Hew way of blood amongst Italic swarms 
In the vast eddies of their spears and shields.”’ 


Into a few lines of lovely and tender lament : 


“Lies Herfryd, like some lily of the mere, 
Comely in the humiliation of her death ; 
*Mongst willow-herb, loose-strife and water-mints, 
With with-wind twined, and purfled sedges sweet ; 
Where shine blue marish flowers, as gems of price.” 


Into these, and a hundred other passages, Doughty 

pours his full power with the seeming ease and spon- 

taneity of primary genius, uplifting and tranquillising 
the mind. 

“The Dawn in Britain ”’ was followed 

“THE RIDDLE by “ Adam Cast Forth,” a dramatic 

OF THE lyric or lyrical drama of austere 

WORLD.” character, seeming harsh but never 

cold; and then by “ The Cliffs’’ and 

“The Clouds,” two volumes in which Doughty subdued 
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himself wondrously to current, obscure apprehensions 
of national danger and uttered warnings that were dis- 
regarded, and promptly justified. Another epical 
narrative, ‘‘ The Titans,’’ resounded the note of ‘‘ The 
Dawn in Britain,” and preluded what is perhaps the 
noblest of all his poems—‘‘ Mansoul.” This is the 
most delightful of all and although it moves with a 
double burden it wears a kind of morning simplicity. 
““Mansoul ”’ is a vast retrospection and bold foreseeing. 
The first book is ‘‘ The Muses’ Garden,”’ from which the 
bardic author is led to the Underworld, “ gaunt, hollow- 
eaved, with overhanging rocks,” where like a new Dante 
he passes by lunatic spirits and hell-footed throngs, and 
approaches the happier zones where magnanimous 
spirits sleep. Zoroaster and Confucius are met, Arabian 
journeys recalled, a new dialogue with Socrates recited, 
and the Crucifixion itself is briefly touched. The 
return from this Underworld to the sun, to England, is 
a pure loveliness of Elizabethan pastoral and fairy 
music, and the last book follows with ‘‘ Mansoul’s 
Dream City,” among the greatest of how many visions 
in which the world’s poets have read men’s beginning 
and journey and destiny. Doughty passes from : 
“We go down to be guests of griesly Death 
In’ Hell’s tremendous house before our deaths,” 
to 
““T heard hoarse murmuring tumult as of sea 
Deeps long-maned wave-rows beating boisterous, 
And rushing billows like to raging scour 
Of ravening wolves, wide whelming on sea-cliffs, 
And creaking-wing’d mews’ clamour ”’ ; 
and 
“A Spring-tide nightingale’s last blissful note 
Under clear stars, that waked the dew-steeped night 
With his empassioned lauds’ and nocturnes’ chant 
Embayed amidst sheen thicket flickering leaves.’ 
* * * * * 


The strangeness that meets the eye 
SPLENDOURS' at every open page of Doughty’s work, 


OF THE in prose and verse alike, may attract 
FIRMAMENT ~~ some and tease more. Men who care 
OF TIME. for an extreme formality in prose, and 


look for the best somewhere in Addison or some- 
where in Jane Austen, can hardly endure this epic 
strangeness, and are appalled by the spectacle of 
a new Elizabethan moving about calmly in our 
modern world and forgetting modernity. His prose is 
in the greatest English tradition, but it overleaps, dis- 
concertingly and majestically, whole centuries and 
sweeps the reader back into those old spacious days 
when genius (as it falsely seems to us now) was equally 
free and common. And in the poems the same strange- 
ness prevails and forbids popularity. The syntax is 
curious, the spelling idiosyncratic, the scansion marks 
superfluous and the spelling quaint; but these 
characteristics, or defects, are forgotten after a hundred 
lines, and the verse excites the spirit with its wing- 
like uplifting beat. Doughty says that he “ looked 
upon our noble tongue as a whole, and our rightful 
precious heritage. Spenser is my beloved master ”’ ; 
but he claims none the less to be an absolutely free man. 
He forsook prose, and “‘ he looked upon poetry as his real 
life’s work, culminating in ‘ Mansoul,’ which he was 
revising busily up to a few weeks ago’’—it is to his 
widow that I owe this information. ‘‘ Mansoul’’ has 
already been issued in a revised edition since its first 
publication in 1920, the revision being here and there 
minute and critical, and elsewhere of a more comprehen- 
sive nature. His labour as a poet was enormous, his 
devotion almost unrewarded except by the inward 
Monitor to whom he listened with diligent ear. The 
manuscript of ‘“‘ The Dawn in Britain ’—a singularly 
difficult manuscript—is now exhibited in the British 
Museum, a national possession ; his whole life’s work is 
available to readers, a national possession. Years hence, 
only a fool or a cynic will say how many, it will surely 
be more widely read and far more widely renowned. At 
his funeral there were not a score of people present, and 
scarce a single contemporary writer. His contemporaries 
honoured him to the last with their indifference ; let 
us look to posterity to forgive them, and confer upon 
Doughty the silent honour that England confers upon 
her poets. 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON. 


By CouLson 


N writing of 
Sir William 
Watson, I recall 
one of the two most 
glorious sayings of 
the war; the first 
a mere nickname 
of three words, 
the second a vow 
signed in the 
hearts’ blood of 
France’s most 
Sir William Watson. heroic sons. As 

with Nelson’s 

signal, that nickname, “‘ the Old Contemptibles,” shall be 
erased from England’s history, the vow before Verdun, 
“ They shall not pass,” from the history of France only 
when as nations England and France have ceased to be. 


KERNAHAN. 


Why I recall here the name by which Sir John 
French’s Expeditionary Force will always be known is 
that though Sir William Watson’s published poems are 
comparatively few in number, they are, like the Old 
Contemptibles, of “ the right stuff.” In warfare it is 
not always numbers, but training, discipline and moral, 
which decide the issue. Nor is the art of poetry, any 
more than the science of war, “to be mastered,’ as 
Mr. Kipling says of the latter, “in haste,” but “ after 
trial and labour.’”’ To the makings of William Watson’s 
poems went trial, labour, stern self-discipline and study 
of the Great Masters. Were he not a poet born he 
could never have written lyrics which might be named ; 
but that he has with such unfailing dignity sustained 
the great traditions of poetry, he owes in no small 
part to the unremitting, almost infinite patience with 
which he has “tempered his blade.” That is why 
I say his poems are of the stuff of “the Old 
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Lady Watson. 


Contemptibles,” than which, in training, moral, man-- 


hood and soldierhood no finer body of men ever took 
the field. 

Against them, comparatively negligible in numbers 
as they were, massed battalions, under the command of 
Von Kluck, were rapidly and in overwhelming numbers 
hurled. Against a poet’s defensive positions the attack 


is for the most part slow ; but those positions the years, 


like unending battalions following the one upon the 
other, and under the command of that arch-enemy and 
annihilator of poets, Old Field-Marshal Time, continually 
assail. Of these positions many, one might say most, 
are sooner or later taken by the enemy. A few vic- 
toriously stand fast, and of these few are the positions 
under the command of that stalwart warrior, Sir William 
Watson. The bomb attacks of hostile critics, the even 
more deadly dissemination of the numbing gas of luke- 
warm praise—not these need a poet fear, but the slow 
passing of the years. I am not implying that the 
appreciation accorded to Watson’s work has been cold 
or lukewarm. THE BooKMAN long ago claimed for him 
“A foremost place among our living poets.” The 
verdict of the Atheneum was that his poetry is “ magnifi- 
cent in its lucidity, its elegance and its dignity.” The 
Times said of him. that “‘ He is in line with the high 
priests of poetry, and reared like Ion in the shadow of 
Delphic presences.”” Beside such eulogies as_ these, 
my comparison of Watson’s qualities, as a poet, to the 
qualities of the Old Contemptibles, as soldiers, is not 
excessive praise. Even so, the witness who makes an 
assertion in giving evidence must substantiate it ; the 
writer who institutes a comparison must “ show cause ” 
for his comparison. The marked characteristics, then, 
of the Old Contemptibles were courage, training and 
discipline. I take the first-named characteristic first. 
For an Englishman, no recreant but a passionate lover 
of his country, openly to have proclaimed himself a 
pro-Boer, called for no small courage ; but a pro-Boer, 


and of the stoutest, Watson thus proclaimed himself. 
A pro-Boer I was not, but just as one honours chivalry 
or heroism wherever manifested, even by an enemy, so, 
and with no lessening of loyalty, one honours courage 
and sincerity, even in support of a cause to which one 
is opposed. In speaking of ‘‘ no lessening of loyalty,” 
I am aware that Watson would hold the lessening of 
loyalty to be on the part of those of us who supported, 
not who opposed as he did, the Boer War. Our attitude, 
he would contend, was of the ‘‘ My country, right or 
wrong” type ; his own attitude, the truer and higher 
loyalty, if only because even for England he would not 
have England do that which he held to be unworthy of 
her. An ardently patriotic friend of mine, who deplored 
the poet’s pro-Boerism, said to me at the time: “It 
wounds me to think that a poet whom I so admire, who 
has written poems of the truest patriotism, should turn 
his pen against his own country. The words of an 
Englishman of such eminence’ are quoted against 
England by her enemies, and by unfriendly, because 
envious neutrals. Cannot someone be found to per- 
suade William Watson, by reasoned argument, that no 
matter what his private views in times of peace—in 
time of war he should withhold any word which could 
be used against England?” I replied by quoting 
Whitman: ‘‘ The poet is no arguer: he is judgment,” 
and I added that though it was not true of all poets, it 
might have been said with Watson in mind. The 
word “ judgment ”’ is used in the sense of a wise and 
considered opinion. I do not so use it here, for Watson’s 
opinion was opposed to mine. I use it in the sense 
that he is Judgment, and [ italicise the ‘is ”’ and write 
“ Judgment” with a capital “ J.” One may entirely 
dissent, as I sometimes entirely dissent, from his judg- 
ments when, as from Olympian heights, he thus passes 
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sentence upon policies or upon persons, but his courage 
cannot be denied. From his dictionary such words as 
‘‘ compromise’ or expediency”’ are erased. Speak 
his mind—and with utter disregard of the consequences 
to himself and to his own interests—he does, of friends 
or enemies, and with fearlessness which has alienated 
some of the former and added to the latter. 

To courage the ‘‘ Old Contemptibles ”’ joined discip- 
line, and to discipline few poets so sternly subject them- 
selves as does Watson. 
Again I adduce facts. 

Poets there are who 
“pull about” their pub- 
lished work in the hope 
of bettering it. Sometimes 
they succeed ; sometimes 
the change is for the worse. 
A poet is at his best when 
in the mood in which he 
conceived his poem. A 
mood once gone cannot at 
will always be recalled. 
Changes, made in a more 
critical but less inspired 
moment, may technically be 
more correct, but the mov- 
ing of the spirit of poetry 
on the face of the waters 
is not there. That it was 
there originally makes 
amends for slight technical 
imperfections. That which 
has already been written 
has something of royal 
prerogative. It is born in 
the purple. That which 
replaces it is to us “ not of 
the blood,” is an alien, a Photo by J. Russell & Sons.+ 
pretender to the throne. 

Other poets there are who say with Pilate, ‘ What 
I have written, I have written.” Because it is of their 
writing, to meddle were sacrilege. Watson is neither 
of the “‘ pull about ’’ nor of the “ Pilate’’ school. He 
may envy but does not share the latter’s self-satisfaction. 
Aware that the Ideal is always the Unattainable, he 
subjects his work to the most relentless criticism. 
Changes he occasionally makes, but only when he has 
recaptured the mood in which he wrote. I instance his 
sonnet entitled ‘‘ Shelley.’’ Here is an original motif, 
but, reading the sonnet, one is conscious of some 
crudity or infelicity of expression. So too presumably 
was Watson, for while retaining the motif, he has re- 
written and immeasurably improved all but four lines. 
The reader will find the new version, rechristened ‘‘ His 
Splendid Defect,”’ in ‘‘A Hundred Poems.” Turn to 
another poem, ‘‘ Rapture.” Under the title of ‘‘ The 
Cathedral Music’’ it has been entirely reconstructed 
and vastly improved. Again, “ Shelley’s Centenary,” 
which so I once saw stated was, if necessarily, written 
over hastily in 1892, has since then been polished and 
perfected in the same searching spirit. Another instance 
will be found in one of Watson’s most admired and 
extensively quoted (it is in many anthologies) poems, 
the “‘ Ode in May.” That no one has noticed, or at least 


that no one has commented upon a change so signally 
for the better as that which has been made in the pen- 
ultimate stanza is surprising. Until the publication 
of ““A Hundred Poems” the opening lines of the 
stanza ran: 
“O bright irresistible lord, 
We are fruit of Earth’s womb, each one, 
And fruit of thy loins, O Sun.” 
To write of the “ loins ” of the sun is surely a somewhat 
forced and material strain- 
ing of imagery, whereas by 
the line as it now stands : 
“And fruit of thy love, 
O Sun 
to say nothing of an 
equally felicitous change in 
the line which follows, the 
stanza is incomparably 
improved. 

Appreciation of Sir 
William Watson’s work 
though this article be, one 
must not forget that to 
appreciate is not lavishly 
and without qualifications 
to praise, but “‘to set a 
just’ (not an exaggerated) 
“value ”’ on the work under 
consideration. That being 
so, there are defects to be 
noted. 

So far from being 
“wordy,”’ Watson has so 
successfully brought to bear 
—shall I call it ‘‘ hydraulic 
pressure ’’ as applied to 
poetry ?—that he can com- 

Sir William Watson. press into four lines more 

than some piets could 
express in fourteen. Or should the reader object that 
“hydraulic pressure ’’ is scarcely a simile to be used in 
such association, shall I say instead that certain poems 
have, by some subtle process, been distilled and 
redistilled until all that remains is the pure and 
essential “‘ spirit ’’ of poetry ? 

None the less, and though that he is “‘ wordy ”’ or is 
prone to “ feed the wind with phrases ” is the last charge 
to be brought against him—for were all his poems col- 
lected between two covers the volume would not run 
to many thousands of words—a criticism I have to 
make. So great is his command of sonorous, reverberat- 
ing and many-syllabled words, that he is lured some- 
times into saying, ornately and orotundly, that which 
he had done better directly and simply to say. In a 
finely patriotic sonnet he appeals to the different 
Dominions. The citizens of each Dominion are 
personally addressed, not by name, but in a line or a 
phrase, so imaginatively and picturesquely chosen, that 
one knows at once to which Dominion the poet refers. 
Only when addressing our kinsmen in the Antipodes 
does his imagination flag : 

““And you that rear the innumerable fleece 
Far southward ’mid the ocean named of peace,” 


which though it runs melodiously, and though the 
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effect of the falling of the accent on the five-syllabled 
word ‘“‘innumerable’”’ be cunning in craftsmanship, 
strikes one as the use of words for words’ sake, or 
perhaps for the sake of the rhyme. Failing the supreme 
word or phrase, the flashing imagery by which he so 
often brings an instantaneous picture before the mind’s 
eye, he would have done better to address his far fellow 
Britons by name. Attention should also be called to 
the poet’s tendency too frequently to begin a poem by 
apostrophising or invoking the person to whom it is 
addressed. In one slim volume of no more than 
148 pages this occurs nine times. I give some instances. 
“England to Ireland ’’ commences : 


‘“ Spouse whom my sword in the olden time won me.” 


On the very next page is a poem written in March, and 
commencing : 
““March, that comes roaring, maned, with rampant 
paws.” 
We turn three pages to find a poem “ To Lord Tenny- 
son,” the first line of which is: 


‘‘ Master and mage, our prince of song, whom Time.”’ 


“To Edward Clodd ’’ begins : 


‘Friend, in whose friendship I am twice well-starred.” 


In an epigram printed in the same volume, even a 
brook is personified, apostrophised and invoked in the 
first line : 


‘‘ Brook, from whose bridge the wandering idlers peer.’ 


That Watson has precedent, and set by great masters, 
to which to point is true, but these masters made more 
sparing use of a method which in his case threatens to 
become a mannerism. One other criticism and I have 
done. If I instance only a single word from a sonnet 
my reason is, as Sir William Watson would agree, that 
he who essays to “ build ”’ his “‘ lofty rhyme ”’ in one of 
the most difficult of all forms, that of the sonnet, must 
not only well and truly lay, but must test each separate 
stone that goes to the structure. Oras he has coined 
the word “songsmith”’ and writes of the poet as 
“forging the rhyme,” shall I say that sonnet-metal 
must be steel to the core? Be there one streak of 
what is base, one grain of false alloy, and under test 
the bar snaps. 

The word “‘ grandeur ”’ retains its ancient majesty ; 
but in other words derived from or associated with 
“grand,”’ and in that word itself, some lessening of 
high meaning there now is. Perhaps it is that “ grand ”’ 
(unlike even shorter monosyllables such as “ vast ”’ 
and ‘‘ wide,” in both of which there is an open vowel 
sound), is too cramped a word to sustain the weight it 
carries. It cracks, like a pistol shot; there is no 
reverberation as of artillery. Perhaps “ grand” has 
fallen from its high estate since the Walrus and the 
Carpenter 


‘““ Wept like anything to see such quantities of sand. 
‘ If this were only cleared away,’ they said, ‘ it would 
be grand.’ ”’ 


Perhaps it has so fallen because the word has been 
borrowed by the drapers to use of bargain sales; or 
because since the days of Gladstone it is used of any 
“oldest inhabitant ’’ who attains a venerable age. In 
any case “‘ grand’’ has a pompous but poor relation in 


“ grandiloquent,”’ to which grandiose,’ with its 
sound-similarity to the despised “ otiose,”’ is surely 
first cousin. If ‘‘ grandeur ”’ still stands for word-gold, 
“‘ grandiose ’’ stands for word-pewter. Failing to find 
any mention of “ grandiose ’’ in Skeat’s ‘‘ Etymological 
Dictionary ’’ or in my smaller (Chambers’s) desk- 
dictionary, I referred to a third, in which the definition 
of grandiose ’’ is “‘ pompous, bombastic”’; and in 
Roget’s ‘“‘ Theosaurus’’ the word is bracketed with 
“frothy,” “stilted”? and “ fustian.” 

That is why a sonnet (‘‘ Written during the apparent 
imminence of War,’’ and included in ‘“‘ Collected 
Poems’) ; a sonnet which otherwise I should describe 
as the fine gold of poetry, is marred by the one false coin 
(the use of “‘ grandiose,’”’ and used of England !) which 
the poet has unwittingly tendered with his gold : 


““How England once, before the years of bale, 
Throned above trembling, puissant, grandiose, calm.”’ 


There is a similar word in Italian with which Watson, 
who I am told reads Dante in the original, is no doubt 
familiar. This may have predisposed him in his choice 
of “ grandiose,’’ but the English word is without the 
beauty and the music of the Italian, and is moreover 
not exactly identical in meaning. ‘‘ Grandiose ”’ occurs 
again, and twice, in ‘‘A Hundred Poems.” It should 
have no place, used in such sense as he uses it, in the 
vocabulary of William Watson. 

What is said insincerely, be it in appreciation or in 
depreciation, is of no worth. Only because I am 
sincerely of opinion that flaws, and in otherwise flaw- 
less work, these are, do I mention them here. In 
“Storm in Mid-Atlantic ’’ the poet writes of 


** Storm, the matchless artist, lord of colour and line.’ 


Watson too is a “‘ matchless artist,”” who can not only 
“imagine in marble and in bronze conceive,” but can 
so amend work of his hand that imperfection becomes 
perfection. Remembering, as has been said, that 
though perfection is no small matter—a small matter 
may make just the difference between imperfection and 
perfection—I bring these small criticisms to his notice 
and say no more on the subject. On the subject of the 
greatness, the grandeur of his highest achievements, 
I could fill columns of THE BooKMAN. One is tempted 
to quote, but only by quoting at such lengths as to fill 
my entire space could the vast scope and range of 
Watson’s work be represented. I am not sure indeed 
that he is not misrepresented rather than represented 
by the quotation, over and over again, in anthologies 
of the same few ‘‘ admired ’’ poems. Only by representa- 
tion in mass, not necessarily in totality, can justice be 
done to his genius, and I submit that the time has come 
when he should collect all his representative poems into 
one volume. Here meanwhile I must do no more than 
name a few poems to which the reader’s attention is 
directed : 


EPIGRAMS OF ART, LIFE AND NATURE: “ The Alps,” 
“To a Seabird,”’ and “‘ Love like a bird hath perched 
upon a spray.” 

WorpswortH’s GRAVE”: The title poem, ‘ The 
Mock Self,’’ ‘‘ World-Strangeness,’”’ ‘‘ To Edward 
Dowden.” 

Poems: ‘‘ Autumn,” “ Thy Voice from inmost dream- 
land calls,” ‘In Laleham Churchyard,” ‘ To 
Edward Clodd.”’ 
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“ LACHRYM2 MusaruM”’: The title poem, Shelley's 
Centenary,’’ ‘‘ The Great Misgiving.”’ 

Opes: “To H. D. Traill,” ‘“ The First Skylark of 
Spring,” ‘‘ A Study in Contrasts,” ‘‘ The World in 


Armour,” “ Tell me not now,” “ Night on Curbar 
Edge.”’ 
“THE FATHER OF THE Forest’’: The title poem, 


““ Hymn to the Sea,”’ ‘‘ The Tomb of Burns,”’ ‘‘ Oh, 
like a queen’s her happy tread.” 


“THE HOPE OF THE WorRLD”’: The title poem, ‘‘ The 
Unknown God,” “ Ode in May,” April, April.” 

““ RETROGRESSION ’’: ‘‘ The Husbandman of Heaven,”’ 
Nature’s Way,”’ Thomas Hood.” 

“THe Man Wuo Saw”: “ To America concerning 
England.” 

New Poems: “Sonnets to Miranda,’’ ‘“‘ The Tavern 


Song,”’ “‘ Birth and Death,” ‘‘ The Church To-day,”’ 
Stones of Stanton Drew.” 


“THE SUPERHUMAN ANTAGONISTS’’: The title poem, 
“The Unreconciled.” 
A HunpRED Porms: ‘“ Ode on the Day of the Corona- 


tion of King Edward VII,” “‘ Storm in Mid-Atlantic,” 
Leave-taking,’’ ‘‘ The Frontier,’’ ‘“‘On the Death 
of King Edward VII,” “ India’s Guest.” 


Poems BrieF AND NEw: “ Baffled Deity,” “ Cease, 
foolish rosebud,’’ ‘‘ The Mother of Doom.” 


I have instanced only a few out of many, but even 
in recalling such work I ask myself whether to have 
ventured niggling criticism of mine to Sir William 
Watson be not as if a raw recruit had come upon parade 
to point out to one of the glorious ‘“‘ Old Contemptibles,”’ 
of whom I have written, that an end of a shoulder-strap 
was unfastened, or that an odd button would be the 
better for polishing. 

For in William Watson we have, when at his greatest, 
a great poet, a Field-Marshal in the Army of Song. In 
a tribute to Lord Roberts, by a versifier, occur the 
lines : 


“From Camp to Camp he passed, beyond the sun’s 
Red track to where the Immortal Armies are.” 


If Immortal Choirs also there be, Sir William Watson’s 
place will be among them. He has written poems which 
will endure for all time. 


THE REV. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, D.D. 


By CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 


HE recent posthumous publication by Andrew 
Melrose of Dr. Alexander Smellie’s lectures on 
“The Reformation in its Literature ’’ recalls thoughtful 
attention to a dynamic personality of a kind uncommon 
in any age and in our own so rare as perhaps to have 
been unique. It is possible to distinguish and enumerate 
the constituent qualities of such a personality ; to say 
that a man has—as this man had—-saintliness, mystical 
detachment, priestly authority, graciousness in all 
human relations, with scholarship and culture super- 
added, and many another 


Edinburgh University, where he graduated in 1878. In 
1880 hereturned to Stranraeras minister of his father’s old 
church. In 1896 he was appointed editor of the Sunday 
School Chronicle, but after less than two years he gladly 
exchanged the turmoil of London journalistic life for 
the familiar quiet of a Scottish manse, and resumed 
ministerial work at Thurso. In rgoo he accepted a call 
to the Original Secession Church at Carluke, in Lanark- 
shire, and there he remained until his death, which 
occurred on May 23rd, 1923. A visit to Canada and 

the United States, and a com- 


most desirable attribute ; but 
their magic in combination 
defies a last analysis, and 
therefore it is a happy thing 
for the world when a nature 
so richly endowed finds self- 
expression in the printed word 
and thereby secures perpetua- 
tion of its influence for long 
after the body in which it 
was incarnate has returned to 
the dust whence it came. 
Alexander Smellie was born 
in 1857, son of the Rev. James 
Smellie, then minister of the 
Original Secession Church at 
Stranraer, and, his father 
having been transferred to 
Edinburgh, was educated at 
the Royal High School, 
George Watson’s College, and 


* “The Reformation in its 
Literature.”” t1os. 6d. net. ‘‘ Men 
of the Covenant: Memorial Edi- 
tion.”” gs. net. ‘‘In the Hour 
of Silence.”” 3s. 6d. net. “In 
the Secret Place.’’ 5s. 6d. net. 
All by Andrew Melrose.—‘‘ Books 
for the Heart.”” Edited by Photo by Lafayette, Belfast, 
Alexander Smellie. (Pilgrim Press.) 


| 


| 
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paratively limited amount 
of European travel, were inci- 
dents in his unostentatious 
life, as were successive 
annual visits to the Keswick 
Convention ; and events were 
the conferment upon him of 
the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity by the University 
of Edinburgh in 1908 and, in 
1913, his appointment for two 
years as lecturer to the Pro- 
testant Institute of Scotland. 

An uneventful life, spent for 
the most part in the quiet 
places; but those are the 
conditions most suited for 
the flowering and fruition of 
the finer natures. In every 
one of the books before me 
now—and they are nearly all 
the books to which this 
scrupulously conscientious 
man and fastidious literary 
artist set his sign manual— 
there is internal evidence in 
plenty to show that in other 


The Rev. Alexander 
Smellie, D.D. 
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conditions Alexander Smellie’s character would have 
found vigorous expression in other ways. Had he lived in 
the “ killing time ’’ he would have been one of those men 
of the Covenant whose most notable eulogist he was. Had 
Scotland’s fate in the Great War been that of Belgium 
he would have emerged as another Cardinal Mercier, a 
Christian patriot instant and bold to put the fear of 
God into the hearts of his country’s oppressors. 

One need not speculate about the comparative merit 
of different forms of service. So that it be good and 
fruitful, one form no doubt is just as acceptable to 
God as another. But as there are still men thankful 
that George Herbert was called from the painted 
pleasures of a court to the quietude of Bemerton 
parsonage, since there he was able to solace himself in 
the intervals of his ministerial labours with setting 
stone to stone of his imperishable fabric, “‘ The Temple,” 
so it does not seem presumptuous to suggest that long 
years hence there will be found men thankful that 
Alexander Smellie’s lot was cast in the quietude of a 
remote Scottish manse, since there, in the intervals of 
his ministerial labours, he could solace himself by giving 
his meditations shape and form in such a book as “ In 
the Hour of Silence.” 

For it is as a writer of devotional literature that 
Dr. Smellie was supreme in his generation, and un- 
approached by anyone nearer in time to him than 
Cardinal Newman. In the book which is the primary 
cause of this tribute of homage to a beautiful memory, 
“ The Reformation in its Literature,” it is the subjective 
aspect of it that gives it its chief value. And next to 
that its literary aspect. Luther and Calvin and Knox 
and the rest are the flints from which the finely tempered 
steel of Alexander Smellie strikes sparks that kindle 
imagination and set souls aflame. 

To say this is not to belittle the vitality of the portrait 
studies or to challenge their fidelity to historical fact. 
The first is indisputable. I question whether of Luther 
in particular anything has ever been written that more 
vividly conjured up a living man. The second I have 
no qualifications to discuss. Even if I had, to do so 
would be rather beside the point. For neither in 
these lectures nor in anything else that he wrote did 
Dr. Smellie present himself in the academic robes of a 
professor of history. Indeed he himself explicitly 
disclaimed any such pretension. 

In the prefatory note to the first edition of ‘‘ Men of 
the Covenant ’’—the book by which alone he is known 
to too many men south of the Border—he says : 


“T do not doubt that errors have crept into my recital ; 
and indeed I make no shadow of claim to the fullness and 
certitude of the expert. But I think I can say that I have 
done what I could to acquaint myself with the theme which 
I have striven to expound. Some may claim that the 
atmosphere of these chapters is too Whiggish, and that 
they scarcely so much as try to understand and appreciate 
the Cavalier. I can but plead that to me it seems evident 
that the Covenanter, in the main, was incontestably right ; 
although I hope that I have never been conspicuously 
unfair to his opponent.” 


That is the straight talk of an honest man ; and were 
honest men condemned to hold their tongue because 
they had a point of view, many a golden mouth 
would have been silenced in the history of the world, 
to the world’s great loss. How thoroughly, and how 


successfully, Dr. Smellie strove to acquaint himself with 
the theme he sought to expound, both in “‘ Men of the 
Covenant’ and in ‘“ The Reformation in its Litera- 
ture,” is proved to demonstration in every page of 
both volumes by an allusiveness only possible to a man 
saturated with knowledge of everything ever written 
about it. Nothing is given at second-hand. His read- 
ing was coextensive with his subject; his memory 
astonishingly comprehensive and retentive ; not until 
he had thoroughly assimilated a subject did he ever 
begin to reproduce his knowledge of it, and the small- 
ness of his output in this department of literature is 
mainly attributable to his reluctance to let anything 
leave his hand lest later he might find he could have 
brought it nearer to absolute truth or beauty. If he 
lacked anything proper to the equipment of an historian 
it was a ruthless sternness in passing judgment, his 
Christian charity ever inclining him to err on the side 
of mercy. 

But—once more—Dr. Smellie did not profess to be 
an historian, and while ‘“‘ Men of the Covenant”’ is 
definitely a standard book and an original and substan- 
tive contribution to Scottish history—‘ the best book 
on the Covenant” in the opinion of Dr. Alexander 
Whyte—its transcendent merit is its author’s un- 
conscious revelation of his own beautiful spiritual 
nature. Of itself it goes far to justify the contention 
that Alexander Smellie was the greatest writer of 
devotional literature of his age, comparable in this 
respect with George Herbert and Jeremy Taylor, but 
the fine flower of his work in this kind is to be found in 
a book of daily meditations first published in 1899 and 
entitled ‘‘ In the Hour of Silence.” 

One catches the man’s compelling, winning voice in 
the very first words of the prefatory note : 


“On the supreme night of history, when the Lord Jesus 
Christ went forth, at the bidding of a love which the floods 
could not drown, to embrace His bitter and yet glorious 
cross, He addressed two brief but most pregnant counsels 
to His eleven faithful friends. Avise, He said first, and 
then, a little later, Abide. . . .” 


There is English prose that marches to a superb 
rhythm, the words ringing with fine music due to a 
vowel distribution upon which not Tennyson himself 
could have improved. And it is typical of Alexander 
Smellie’s style. Beautiful thought almost always finds 
beautiful expression, even from untutored lips; fine 
thought, fine expression from the simplest. It is then 
not surprising that a man of such considerable scholar- 
ship and rare culture should bring to perfection the 
language in which to express the thoughts that came 
to him in the many hours of his life when he dwelt 
“apart” in the house of his own soul. Yet even so, 
study of its technique is always being interrupted by 
wonder at some fresh example of the exquisitely har- 
monious adaptation of sound to emotion, and of the 
audible effect of the seen word, so that one seems to 
hear the voice—now, alas, silenced—calling like a 
trumpet, pealing like a bell, or ringing, soft and insistent, 
like flawless glass. 

That allusiveness which has been referred to as 
evidence of Dr. Smellie’s acquaintance at first-hand 
with the original sources of information on historical 
subjects, is a marked characteristic of his literary style 
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in everything he wrote. It is perhaps less noticeable 
in “In the Hour of Silence” than in a second volume 
of daily devotional meditations published in 1907 under 
the title, “In the Secret Place.”” Upon the whole this 
second book must be declared inferior to the first ; not 
because it is less spontaneous or transparently sincere, 
but mainly because the matter is too closely concen- 
trated. Yet it is an astonishing demonstration of the 
vast range of his reading, his catholicity of taste, his 
instant appreciation of a beautifully said thing, and 
his power of applying it with perfect aptness. In all 
these points there is likeness, though with a difference, 
between Alexander Smellie’s work and Jeremy Taylor’s 
in “Holy Living”; he too seems to have made all 
literature his own. 

And this allusiveness is one of the charms and potent 
helps to effectiveuess of the only other books referable 
to Dr. Smellie of which space remains to speak—the 
series of volumes edited by him and published by the 
Pilgrim Press under the general title, ‘‘ Books for the 
Heart.” In addition to John Pulsford’s “ Quiet 
Hours ” (two volumes) and “‘ The Supremacy of Man” 
by that same quiet mystic of the nineteenth century, 
this series includes John Woolman’s “ Journal,” Jona- 
than Edwards’s ‘‘ The Religious Affections,”’ William 
Guthrie’s “‘ The Christian’s Great Interest,” John 
Bunyan’s ‘Grace Abounding,” Saint Augustine’s 


“Confessions” and Heidelberg Catechism.”” To the 
six last-named classics Dr. Smellie furnished introduc- 
tions, and they are admirable proof of his fine literary 
judgment as well as of his own fine literary skill. Since 
it is perhaps too much to expect that many people can 
go out to-day to buy half a dozen books at once, one 
wishes that the introductions to these six works might 
be published as a single volume of biographical and 
critical essays by Dr. Smellie. They contain some of 
his best and most characteristic writing. 

They acquire moreover a renewed interest in the 
light of this latest book, “‘ The Reformation in its 
Literature,” especially that on the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which is the subject of one of Dr. Smellie’s lectures. 
For they show how inexhaustible the treasure is that 
is contained in a really good book. If ever there was 
a man who could extract all the substance and sweet- 
ness from a book and present it to other minds in a 
concentrated form that still satisfied and delighted, 
that man was Alexander Smellie. He had the gift of 
communicating as well as justifying his enthusiasms. 
He did so in these introductions. The lately published 
lectures show that he could also perpetuate and ever 
renew them. For there is no repetition here, no re- 
furbishing of worn material. In these old great books 
he could always find something new. And one can 
always find something new in his own. 
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Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 
“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 
SPECIAL NoticE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is 
offered for the best original 
lyric. 


II.—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA 
is offered for the best 
quotation from English 
verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any 
author or book appearing 
in this number of THE 
Bookman. Preference will 
be given to quotations of 
a humorous nature. 


IIIl.—A PrizE oF THREE NEW 
Books is offered for the 
best four lines of verse 
using as rhyme-endings the 
words “ began,’ “ ever,” 


man, never.” 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA 
is offered for the best 
review, in not more than 
one hundred words, of any 
recently published book. 
Competitors should give 
the names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of 
review. 


V.—A copy of THE BOOKMAN 


Mr. Owen Rutter, 


° Author of “Sepia” (Fisher Unwin), in Borneo native 
will be sent post free for — 


twelve months to the sender 
of the best suggestion for 
THE BookMANn Competi- 
tions. The Editor reserves 
the right to use any sug- 
gestions submitted. 


RESULTS OF 
COMPETITIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


I.—Tue PrizE oF ONE GUINEA 
for the best original lyric 
is awarded to Beryl] Carter, 
13, The Drive, Hove, 
Sussex, for the following : 


WITH QUIET EYES. 


I'll choose a house with quiet eyes, 
With quiet eyes that do not care 
What wind blows up the country-side, 
Nor if the shadows gather there. 


A house that sees for mile on mile 
Across a dozen purple hills, 

Far farms and little trees and birds, 
And villages and mills. 


If Sorrow came to this sweet place, 
I should not grieve, but take her hand, 
And gently bid her look upon 
That green and glowing land. 
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If Sorrow sighed, I should not hear, 
I should not heed what Sorrow said ; 
The fluting of the garden birds 
Would hold my heart instead. 


We also select for printing : 
A BUSY LIFE. 


I thank God for my busy life, 

For the Things-That-Must-Be-Done, 
The tiresome and the trivial things 
In which there is no fun, 

That neither start nor ending know, 
But in a circle run. 


I thank God that for all I’ve loved 
He grants no thought to spare, 
That when I sometimes come upon 
My old self unaware, 

Looking at me from happy eyes, 

I have no time to care. 


I thank God for my busy days, 
But most His Name I bless 
Because He has seen fit to fill, 
In mercy merciless, 

My life so full I have no room 
To feel its emptiness. 


(May Herschel Clarke, 254, Burrage Road, Woolwich, 
S.E.18.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics by 
J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington), C. L. Maynard (Gerrards 
Cross), G. Laurence Groom (St. John’s Wood), Winnifred 
Tasker (Gidea Park), Thora Stowell (Morocco), Margaret 
Bardwell (Maida Vale), Margaret Huggins (Exmouth), 
Robert Grieve (Queenstown, South Africa), C. H. Lay 
(Leiston), Maud Slessor (Rottingdean), Mrs. Wymer 
(Richmond), B. Hillyard (St. Leonards-on-Sea), Kath- 
leen A. Brainbridge (Kidderminster), G. G. Martin (Los 
Angeles), Martha Bell (Parkstone), A. M. Davidson 
(Aberdeen), Bejan P. Khambatta (Bombay), N. M. 
Butterfield (Westward Ho!), G. D. Martineau (Lyme 
Regis), Deborah J. Peile (Oregon), J. A. Bellchambers 
(Highgate), Irene Wintle (Newport, Isle of Wight), 
Margaret K. McEvoy (Watford), Marion Elizabeth Stark 
(Wellesley, Mass.), Lydia Mary Foster (Belfast), Rudolf 
Robert (West Kensington), Carmichael Monro (Addis- 
combe), C. S. Perry (Christchurch, New Zealand), George 
Wendron (Bournemouth), Helena Derezinska (Alsace). 


II.—TuHeE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to F. M. Eyles, Stoke, 
Andover, for the following : 

SWALLOWING THE ANCHOR. 

(Heinemann.) 


““The muscular strength which it gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 


By WILLIAM MCFEE. 


Lewis CARROLL. 
We also select for printing : 
GETTING NEAR DIZZY. By GrEorGE SAMPsoNn. 
(Review.) 


“The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 
I saw the trees like drunkards reel.” 


Byron, Mazeppa. 
(D. Parsons, Hillsboro’, Ware.) 
THE HALT IN THE GARDEN. By RosBert HILiYeEr. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 
“T am here at the gate alone.” 
TENNYSON, Maud. 
(Isobel Simpson, Gowan Bank, Dundee.) 


SWALLOWING THE ANCHOR. By McFEE. 
(Heinemann.) 
(1) O mighty-mouthed.” 


TENNYSON, Alcaics. 
(Mariquita Gutiérrez, 25, Paseo de la Concha, San 
Sebastian, Guipuzcoa, Spain.) 


(2) ‘‘ Now, good digestion wait on appetite.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth. 
(May W. Harrison, Bracebridge Heath Hospital, 
Lincoln, and Mrs. Monk, 5, King’s Park Road, Bourne- 
mouth.) 


III.—TueE Prize for the best epitaph in a rhymed 
couplet on a schoolmaster or schoolmistress is 
divided, and Two Books each awarded to 
W. E. Wood, University College Hall, Ealing, 
W.5, and Eileen Wildish, Church House 
School, West Worthing, for the following : 


ON A SCHOOLMASTER. 


He died ; his knowledge did not come to naught, 
But lived and grew in those that he had taught. 


W. E. Woop. 


ON A SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


She gave her days to drudgery divine, 
And saw in younger eyes her own life shine. 


EILEEN WILDISH. 


We also commend the epitaphs by A. H. M. Peacock 
(King’s Lynn), M. G. Farrow (Carlisle), E. A. Scrutton 
(London, E.), Elinor M. Brent-Dyer (South Shields), 
Jeanie Hutchings (Eastbourne), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson 
(Withington), Egidia Clanaboy (Doncaster), Muriel 
Kent (Torquay), Margaret W. Simpson (Dundee), 
Isobel Simpson (Dundee), Ruth M. Swift (Camberley), 
M. McDonnell (Bothwell), Mrs. M. E. Arthy (Esher), 
Mrs. Frank Jewson (Norwich), Derek A. C. Tyrie 
(Tiverton), N. M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), W. E. 
Owens (Mortlake), Wm. Sutherland (Sunderland), H. 
Combes (Sittingbourne), Miss Combes (Milton Regis), 
E. M. M. Combes (Sittingbourne), Mrs. Elizabeth 
Combes (Sittingbourne), Flora Atkinson (Tufnell Park), 
J. N. Banister (Leyland), Mariquita Gutiérrez (Spain). 


IV.—THE PrizeE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to A. M. 
Raine, 16, Golden Square, W.C., for the 
following : 

THE MEDIAEVAL VILLAGE. By G. C. Coutton. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 

This book is a history of forced labour in Europe from 
the earliest times, and the author is all against the theory 
of Merrie England. He argues that the peasant of all ages 
was so exploited by his lord and by his church that he had 
no soul or body of his own, both having been taxed out 
of existence. The medieval lawyer had a_ proverb, 
“* Justice is great profit,’’ which he carried out to perfection, 
and levied fines on everything possible. Read _ this 
enthralling book if you want a new point of view. 


We also select for printing : 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS. By Bruce Barton. 
(Constable.) 


This is one of the shortest, and certainly one of the most 
charming biographies of Jesus Christ. The author, though 
adopting quite an original style, cannot be accused of 
either levity or flippancy. It is a great achievement, which 
should meet with its reward, in finding its way into the 
hands of those who are not perhaps as well up in the Gospels 
as they might be. ‘‘ The Methods,” “ The Advertise- 
ments ”’ of the greatest Leader the world has ever known, 
are very skilfully described, and even though written in 
an unfamiliar vein, cannot but be productive of the best 
results. 

(Mannington Sayers, Monmouth.) 
MY PART OF THE COUNTRY. By A. Bonnet Larrp. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 
These sketches are written with a most engaging fresh- 


ness. The author has walked many miles and knows his 
part of the country intimately. We meet some charming 


country-folk in his pages, share his meals at wayside inns, 
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4 and watch the 
season’s changes 
through his eyes. 
All sorts of out-of- 
the- way informa- 
tion we find, too, 
about ancient 
customs, natural 


history, farming, 
folk-lore—even 
* cookery! Mr. 


Laird’s country, of 
which there are 
delightful photo- 
graphs, lies, as he 


Mr. Jack McLaren, 


Author of “ My Crowded Solitude’’ say 2 , within a 
(Fisher Unwin). day’s walk of 
London,” but his 


book makes one determined to go exploring in one’s own 
part of the country, wherever it may be. 


(A. A. Gegg, 5, Connaught Place, Weston-super-Mare.) 
We also specially commend the reviews by A. E. 


Gowers (Haverhill), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Withing- 
ton), L. Bruce (Ashford), Jack Dickens (Ruddington), 


Roger B. Lloyd 
(Manchester), G. 
M. Sheldon §& 
(Limpsfield), Mrs. 
Emily E. Moore 
(Letchworth), 
Colonel G. R. 
Townshend (Bex- 
hill-on- Sea), 
Sidney S. Wright 
(Bickley), G. 
Ralton Barnard 
(York), J. A. Jen- 

kins (Liverpool), 
Martha Bell (Park- 
stone), B. Noel 
Saxelby (London, 
S.W.), Margot K. 

M. Brown (Southampton), Ruth M. Swift (Camberley), 
Derek A. C. Tyrie (Tiverton), E. C. Latimer (Wigan), 
James A. Richards, F.C.I. (Tenby), 


V.—TuHE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN is awarded to the Rev. Edwin J. 
Matthews, Elmsleigh, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


Mr. L. E. Gielgud. 
Author of “ Red Soil” (Heinemann). 


JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


“Lord, confound this surly sister, 
Blight her brow with blotch and blister, 
Cramp her larynx, lung, and liver, 
In her guts a galling give her. 


“Let her live to earn her dinners 
In Mountjoy with seedy sinners : 
Lord, this judgment quickly bring, 
And I’m your servant, J. M. Synge.” 


O Synge, to the sister of an enemy (he made good 
enemies) who disapproved of The Playboy. 
The recent revival of this piece, at the Royalty Theatre, 
evoked old memories of the shindy aroused by its 
production at the Abbey in 1907—a shindy now almost 
legendary, and always inexplicable : since it arose from 
reading into Synge’s tale a meaning exactly opposite to 
what he said : 

“Tl say, a strange man is a marvel with his mighty 
talk; but what’s a squabble in your backyard, and the 
blow of a loy, have taught me that there’s a great gap 
between a gallous story and a dirty deed.”’ 

Could anything be plainer? Especially when one 
remembers that the moral here (unforced and casual 
though it is) is one which Synge had already drawn, 
implicitly in The Shadow of the Glen in 1903, and ex- 
plicitly two years later in The Well of the Saints : namely, 
the difference which is apt to exist, in Ireland particu- 
larly, between romance and reality. No one was more 
aware of it than Synge ; for he was romantic himself, 
with an imagination which soared at least as high as 
any of his contemporaries. But Synge had, what some 
of his fellow-romantics lacked, a sense of reality that 
was humorous always, caustic often enough, and some- 
times frightful. He saw the New Irish movement 
exalting imagination (at once the curse and the salvation 
of Ireland) at the expense of truth. He protested, 
sharply though without bitterness. The reception 
accorded to The Playboy was the prophet’s reward. 

But enough of this old tale: which would have 
perished long since, had The Playboy had nothing better 
than that foolish trouble to advertise it. Synge is a 


classic on the strength of his greatness, not of his 
enemies’ littleness ; though like most classics, he has 
had his share not only of hostile but of foolish criticism. 
The ultra-realists, for example, have challenged his 
idiom : 

‘If the mitred bishops seen you that time, they’d be 
the like of the holy prophets, I’m thinking, do be straining 
the bars of Paradise to lay eyes on the Lady Helen of Troy, 
and she abroad, pacing back and forward, with a nosegay 
in her golden shawl.”’ 

Too “ literary,” they say: meaning, too rich. And 
of course no Irishman, no one at all whose trade or 
pleasure it is to work in words, will maintain that 
Synge ever heard that speech. But he heard its cadences 
—you may hear them in Ireland still—and may well 
have heard all its phrases separately. He gives a hint 
of his method in The Aran Islands. An islander said 
to him : 

‘A man who is not married is no better than an old 
jackass. He goes into his sister’s house, and info his 
brother’s house ; he eats a bit in this place and a bit in 
another place, but he has no home for himself ; like an old 
jackass straying on the rocks ’’— 

Which became, in The Playboy : 

‘‘ What’s a single man, I ask you, eating a bit in one 

house and drinking a sup in another, and he with no place 
of his own, like an old braying jackass strayed upon the 
rocks ? ”’ 
Is it fanciful to read here something of autobiography : 
to see the dramatist himself on his wanderings, hearing 
a bit in one place and a bit in another, till his own 
instrument was perfected ? 

But the whole argument against Synge’s artificiality 
is beside the mark. It implies, that if his dialogue was 
not spoken word for word, one day in County Mayo, 
then the author has gained our interest under false 
pretences. But does any good comedy repeat the 
speech of life? Or if we attempted in real life to 
sustain the dialogue of Man and Superman, of The 
Importance of Being Earnest, of Falstaff or Benedick or 
Millamant, should we not ignominiously collapse under 
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the strain? In dialogue, a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp: or what’s the theatre for ? 

Synge, then, selected and pruned rigorously. And 
the fastidious quality of the writing reflects the man. 
His work is all subjective, all of a piece, all shot with 
his vivid personality ; and in youth (till Mr. Yeats 
persuaded him to leave Paris for home) he was exposed 
to the full influence of the nineties—to refinements and 
symbolisms, to preciousness, to faith in the jugglery of 
words. Not that the decadents could ever conceivably 
have claimed him. He was too virile for that, and 
had too ironic a sense of normality. ‘‘ Des Esseintes, 
and all his ugly crew in the arts,” he despised. Like 
Stevenson he was sufficiently the child of his age to feel 
the magic of words: and like Stevenson, declined to 
be drowned in it. 

For John Synge, like Stevenson, was a sick man, and 
had the invalid’s lust for vigorous brutal life—for the 
full-blooded, the physically robust, the raw. His 
poems especially show his dual nature: his subjection 
to sensuous imagery, side by side with his stark love of 
the wild : 

“* Adieu, sweet Angus, Maeve, and Fand, 
Ye plumed yet skinny Shee, 


That poets played with hand in hand 
To learn their ecstasy 


So far, just delicate satire on the dreamy mysticism of 
the New Irish movement. But in the second verse 
(there are only two) the primitive man bursts away 
rampaging from the preciousness of the Dublin 
intelligentsia : 
“We'll stretch in Red Dan Sally’s ditch, 
And drink in Tubber fair, 


Or poach with Red Dan Philly’s bitch, 
The badger and the hare.” 


Everywhere in the poems is this tremendous zest for 
the physical side of life : and with it its natural corollary, 
a poignant awareness of death as the end of all. It is 
not pessimism: it is something too big for that. And 
indeed it takes a big man—a Shakespeare, a Synge, an 
A. E. Housman, a Flecker, a Khayyam—to despair 
greatly. Synge is pure Greek in this, with both the 
grandeur and pathos of the Greek’s view of death as 
“a passing out of the sun.” Like a good Pagan he 
accepts death as the loathed but unavertable end, and 
has no trace of the Christian’s optimism about a life to 
come. There have been great queens, he reflects : 
“Yet these are rotten—I ask their pardon— 

And we've the sun on rock and garden ; 

These are rotten, so you’re the Queen 

Of all are living, or have been.”’ 
Carpe diem— J! Ina Kerry churchyard he takes comfort 
from the thought that 


. . . Merry sins 
Had built this stack of thigh-bones, jaws and shins.”’ 


His Danny, dead next minute in a cowards’ ambush, is 
shown in the flower of life : 


“It wasn’t long till Danny came 
From Bangor making way, 
And he was damning moon and stars 
And whistling grand and gay.” 


There is finality about his epitaph on a jolly priest : 


““. . . Then Death that changes happy things 
Damned his soul to water springs.” 


To this priest, in humorous deference to his cloth, he 
allows eternity of a kind—some such pale ghost of 
eternity as that which the Greeks anticipated: just as 
he grants the people in his plays their real-life faith in 
a hereafter. For himself, not even the water-springs : 
“‘ There’ll come a season when you'll stretch 
Black boards to cover me; 


Then in Mount Jerome I will lie, poor wretch, 
With worms eternally.” 


And about this time, on the occasion of an anniversary, 
we find him asking : 


. . . What year will they write 
For my poor passage to the stall of night ? ”’ 


The year came soon enough—in 1909, in the thirty-ninth 
of his age, when at the fullness of his power it seemed 
that his work was hardly more than begun. Perhaps 
he himself would have wished it so. 

I quote the poems extensively because lyric poetry, 
being the spontaneous record of emotion, is a better 
clue to a writer’s personality than drama, which is 
subdued to the personality of its folk. The quint- 
essential Synge is in this little book of his own poetry, 
and of the sort of poetry that appealed to him in others 
—Villon, Rabelais, Petrarch, Herrick, Burns, with their 
sharp sense of mortality. But in the plays too, his 
subjective paganism is everywhere obvious. Riders is 
frankly pagan, for all its Catholic setting. So too The 
Well of the Saints, that ironic question-mark which 
Synge scrawls against the legends of the national creed. 
And before that, in his first play The Shadow of the Glen, 
the right Pagan note of finality and annihilation is 
struck. Its cold comfort sounds in Nora’s epitaph on 
the man who is gone : 

“He was a great man surely, stranger; and isn’t it a 
grand thing when you hear a living man saying a good 
word of a dead man, and he mad dying ? ’’-— 
and in that tremendous exchange of speech between Dan 
and her : 

“It’s lonesome roads she’ll be going, and hiding herself 
away till the end will come, and they find her stretched 
like a dead sheep with the frost on her, or the big spiders 


maybe, and they putting their webs on her, in the butt of 
a ditch.” 

“What way will yourself be that day, Daniel Burke ? 
What way will you be that day, and you lying down a long 
while in your grave ?”’ 

Thus Synge with his mordant realism became the 
natural counterblast to the romantic movement in 
Ireland. With him, the contrast of reality made 
romance more magnificent : just as the romance in turn 
made his reality seem bitterer than it was. His dis- 
tinctive gift was in this dual quality, as of the soil and 
the stars; and his last play, the unfinished Deirdre, 
became as it were a test-case between him and the 
romantics. Some of them had already dramatised the 
legend ; and although he in part identified himself with 
them by adopting it, he approached it independently, 
and in a spirit of irony that was all his own. He had 
admitted, about this time, that he was tired of peasant 
drama ; he contemplated a play of the Dublin slums ; 
meanwhile he pitted himself against the almost sacred 
legend with joy. There is a High King here, an Irish 
Helen of Troy, and a doom foretold. Synge accepts 
them, half credulous, but insistent as ever on humanity. 
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For his High King is liable 
to be “ ina blue stew”: and 
“at your age you should 
know there are nights when 
a king like Conchubor 
would spit upon his arm 
ring, and queens will stick 
their tongues out at the 
rising moon.” Nor is the 
old heroic despair lacking ; 
rather is it intensified, to 
match the superhuman 
stature of the protagonists. 
Death is still the end of 
all, ‘a night where there 
is sleep for ever”; and 
death is “a poor, untidy 
thing, though it’s a queen 
that dies.”” Most of all is 
Synge’s hand evident in 
the reason of Deirdre’s 
return to the King. In 
the legend, the lovers’ 
return and death are 
ordained by an oracle; 
Mr. Yeats omits this, and 
makes them return in con- 
fidence of the King’s good 
faith; Synge’s Deirdre 
knows of the oracle— 
believes it, maybe : 
““There’s little power in 
oaths to stop what’s 
coming, and little power in 
what I’d do, Lavarcham, 
to change the story of 
Conchubor and Naisi and the things old men foretold—— ” 


From a drawing by James Paterson. 


Yet this, one feels, is no 
more than Synge’s lip-ser- 
vice to tradition; and his 
Deirdre’s true motive is 
personal, a_ reflection of 
Synge’s own mood. 
“Queens get old, with 
their white and long arms 
going from them, and their 
backs hooping”’: even 
Naisi’s love may not be 
proof against Time: better 
to end at once, instead of 
“living on until you're 
dried and old, and our joy 
is gone for ever.” And so 
Deirdre goes. 

Thus the play ends 
greatly, as the Greeks would 
have ended it: and in peace, 
“all passion spent ”’ : 


“T have put away sorrow 
like a shoe that is worn out 
and muddy, for it is I have 
had a life that will be envied 
by great companies. It was 
not by a low birth I made 
kings uneasy, and they sitting 
in the halls of Emain. It 
was not a low thing to be 
chosen by Conchubor, who 
was wise, and Naisi had no 
match for bravery. It is 
not a small thing to be rid of 
J. M. Synge. = grey hairs, and the loosening 

of the teeth. It was the 
choice of lives we had 
in the clear woods, and in the grave we’re safe, surely.” 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


EDGAR WALLACE. 


IG sales in novels are viewed with contempt by 
many writers and readers outside the range of 
the lucky publisher and the almost equally lucky author 
and his personal friends. So far has this contempt 
progressed that it is now generally assumed that because 
a novel sells in considerable quantities, it must be a 
piece of bad art. I recently heard a clever woman, 
herself a novelist of capacity, declare that ‘‘ The Con- 
stant Nymph,” because of its general popularity, placed 
Miss Margaret Kennedy amongst the Philistines of 
fiction. 

Of course this is complete nonsense. Dickens and 
Thackeray had, and still have, enormous sales. Joseph 
Conrad in his later years was a best-seller. There are 
quite a number of good novelists to-day who sell three 
to five editions. 

I am sure my friend Mr. Edgar Wallace would disclaim 
any pretence of being an esthete, and would say frankly 
that he wrote for all and sundry, without any literary 
pretensions ; but he is a case of the really good story- 
teller who appeals to hundreds of thousands of readers, 
not because he is inferior, or vulgar, or cheap, but 


simply because he has that quality of invention which 
carries one from page to page and from chapter to 
chapter without any thought as to the passage of the 
night hours. 

Mr. Wallace is a great serial writer, and practically 
all his serials appear later as novels. When he is well 
at work he turns out 5,000 words a day, and he has 
written the stuff of an entire novel in a week. He has 
been keeping this up for many years without the least 
trace of failing invention. Each novel that he writes 
has strong vitality; and he has never any need to 
indulge in padding. He speaks his stories into the dicta- 
phone. His secretary sets the first draft down on 
paper, and then Mr. Wallace revises the typescript 
very completely. 

One of his main lines (as they say of a railway system) 
is the mystery story—the crime and crook and detective 
story. 

Two of these have just appeared “ The Three Just 
Men” and “ The Door with Seven Locks.” When, a 
number of years back, Mr. Wallace wrote “ The Four 
Just Men,” he accomplished the best “ shocker ” since 
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Fergus Hume’s “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
Hugh Conway’s “ Called Back ” and Mr. E. C. Bentley’s 
“Trent’s Last Case.” The sequel is just as full of 
thrills. George Manfred, Leon Gonsalez and their 
colleague Poiccart, rich men who take the law into 
their hands when the law is powerless, are an amazing 
trio, with an amazing task before them. All over 
London people are dropping dead, the cause of death 
being certified as snake-bite. But there are no snakes 
in evidence. When the Three Men take up the dis- 
appearance of Mirabelle Leicester, and come face to 
face with Dr. Eruc Obserzohn, an evil old man with 
evil agents, they get on the first trail of the serpent. 

“The Door With Seven Locks” concerns a. tomb, 
built like a treasure-house which can only be opened 
by the simultaneous use of seven keys which are in 
widely disparate hands. Mr. Wallace’s hero is Dick 
Martin, a young man of means, who has joined Scotland 
Yard because he has a turn for criminology. As the 
book opens he is about to retire, but is furnished with 
a private case, concerning the missing Lord Selford. 
Havelock the lawyer, who gives Martin his instructions, 
is distrusted by Martin from the start. Through an 
accident and a pretty girl Martin happens on Dr. 
Stalletti, another agent of conspiracy. The story is 
singularly ingenious and, like all Mr. Wallace’s work, 
has humour in addition to drama. He has the faculty 
of keeping his reader on the stretch from his opening 
sentence. 

It will be of interest to recall the beginnings of this 
famous sensational writer. He had very little education 
and entered the Army before the Boer War as a private 
soldier. He had always a feeling for the use of words, 
and he had written verse as a schoolboy. As a Tommy 
he issued a book of poems, “‘ Writ in Barracks.” He 
was then in Simonstown, South Africa. There was 
something promising in the little book, and it got a 
fair press—with one exception. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 
wrote a column of ridicule which made Wallace feel 
entirely foolish and humiliated. He feels that humilia- 
tion to the present day, which should be a warning to 
critics not to hit young authors too hard. 

“T could just read and write when I went into the 
Army,” he said to me. “ Every book of my own has 
been an education. The advice I would give all neo- 
phytes is to write verse and keep on writing verse 
(I say this in spite of my own mortification). Secondly, 
I would recommend a close study of the Book of Job, 
which as pure literature is to me the finest thing in 
the Bible. I am immensely taken with its simplicity. 
It abounds in one- and two-syllable words expressing 
the most poignant thought—straight, stark English 
written in old English words. 

“T encountered a simplicity without any literary 
value in the vocabulary of the African natives. The 
Swahili and the Mobongo have a limitation of words. 
Getting on to lying—which is a form of literature— 
the native has no subtlety. He will say to you, ‘I 
lied to you because it was difficult to tell the truth,’ 
and you wouldn’t have believed it.” 

Of course everyone knows—or ought to know—that 
Mr. Wallace’s African stories dealing with Sanders, 
Bones, Bosambo, the lying chief, and other choice 
characters, are entirely different from his crime stories. 


They have infinite humour, and display a surprising 
knowledge of native life. Mr. Wallace has just written 
his tenth book in that vein, called ‘‘ Sanders,” and 
has also undertaken a Sanders play. Mr. Wallace has 
had as much success with these novels as with the 
others, though they are in an entirely different genre. 
His knowledge of Africa is obtained at first hand, as 
he has been through the Dark Continent twice. 

Of late years Wallace is giving freer play to his sense 
of fun. His series of stories about “‘ Educated Evans,” 
a little racing tipster, are extremely diverting. Wallace 
knows all about the turf. He has a zest for racing, 
and is the possessor of one of those precious animals 
which are as delicate as fine ladies—and as a rule much 
more costly. He admits a moderate passion for gam- 
bling, and has certainly done very rash things at Monte 
Carlo, but he says he is learning some sense with regard 
to the tables there. He has made very good use of his 
experiences as sportsman and a gambler, in local colour 
for his books, which represents compensation for any 
bad days on the Turf or at the Casino. Two of his 
racing stories are ‘‘ The Flying Fifty-Fifty ’’ and “ Down 
Under Donovan.” 

Mr. Wallace believes a writer should be equipped 
for life from all possible points, and he holds that the 
most thorough way of doing this is in being a journalist. 
In fact he is much prouder of the title of journalist 
than novelist. He says he owes his whole success 
as a writer to Mr. Thomas Marlowe, who gave him his 
first start on the Daily Mail and thereafter appointed 
him War Correspondent and Special Correspondent all 
over the world. His first important work was in 
connection with the South African War. He finished 
the war for the Mail. He knows the United States and 
Europe better than most men know their native county. 
Morocco was a happy hunting ground for him as regards 
future fiction. He prophesied the big trouble with the 
Riffs twenty years back. 

Wallace is a man with an extraordinary news-sense. 
He can go into Bukarest or Madrid, two very difficult 
towns for the stranger, as they are both anti-social, 
and can get in a single night, at an hotel or café, the 
whole social and political situation without having to 
speak a word. That is a special gift, which has much 
more to do with instinct than with intellect. 

In the United States he has travelled right through 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He made the coura- 
geous admission: “I love the States; I love the 
people. You cannot meet real Americans in New York 
or Southampton, however. You have to get them where 
they live outside the range of their Smart Set and their 
tourists. England stands higher than ever she did in 
the esteem of the good American who stays at home.” 

Edgar Wallace is popular with the big American 
public through his stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
the Chicago News and the Cosmopolitan. His novels, 
too, are beginning to boom there. 

As a writer Wallace’s output on a hard working 
day is 10,000 words. In writing up a short history 
of the war, which had to be turned out at top 
speed, he managed to do 36,000 words between 9g a.m. 
and midnight. The customary thing to say of such 
an output is “it looks just like that ’’—but it doesn’t. 
Edgar Wallace is, as he himself so often declares, first 
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and foremost a journalist, and the first-class journalist 
can and does, under emergency, write good English 
at top speed. Wallace’s secretary-typist, Mr. R. G. 
Curtis, holds a world’s record. He can type at high 
speed and carry on a conversation at the same time ; 
but seldom indulges in that dual trick. This explains 
why Mr. Wallace turned out a novel of 75,000 words 
(which sold 20,000 copies) between a Thursday and a 
Monday afternoon. 

“T am proud of my big output,” said Wallace, ‘“‘ and 
I write hot-foot. High class 
novelists make up their serials 
from day to day, and they 
seem to lose interest in them. 
As a rule when these are 
turned into books they have 
lost even literary value. The 
only way to write a story is 
to believe in it tremendously, 
at any rate when you are 
engaged on it. I think every 
new story I do is my best, 
and go ahead with it, and 
furthermore I write serials 
as books. In doing so I 
endeavour preserve 
unity and proportion. If 
I find a character getting 
too prominent, I cut him 
down. I should not describe 
myself as a novelist. I ama 
tale-teller, one of the old con- 
fraternity that roamed the 
roads of early England or 
sauntered in the streets of 
ancient Bagdad. After all, 
the story is the thing. It 
will endure after all experi- — Photo by Wrather & Buys. 
mental forms of fiction have 
been tried, and most of them found wanting.”’ 

How does Mr. Wallace get his infinitely varied plots ? 
He dreams them! And he governs these dreams! 
They do not come in real sleep, but when he is sitting 
before his writing-table for hours. First of all he 
thinks what a man would, or could do, if he fell into 
a fortune of a million pounds, or he had a palace into 
which he wanted to admit only the people he cared for ; 
or if he were an innocent man pursued by the law on 
the strongest possible charge of murder. The second 
dream subject resulted in ‘“ The Door with Seven 
Locks.” 

The genesis of “The Three Just Men” was the 
image of a gentleman coming into the vestibule of an 


hotel and suddenly dropping dead. It occurred to the © 


waking-dreamer that he could be killed in a certain 
mysterious way—and he kept that way for the dénoue- 
ment of his book. Then he had another day-dream 
about a mountain of gold, and that supplied a further 
hint. 

For “ The Clue of the New Pin” he imagined a steel 
room in which there was only a door and a number 
of little air-holes above it. That door could only 
be locked from the outside. He pictured a man 
dead at a table with a knife in him. The door was 


locked. Beside the head of the dead man was the key. 
How did the key get there? Wallace thought of a 
murderer who fixed a pin to the table and attached 
to it a thread to come out through an air hole. To that 
thread was attached the key with which the assassin 
had locked the door. With a jerk from the thread 
he could switch back the key on to the table, and with 
another jerk dislodge the pin. The pin on the floor, 
which might have escaped even close attention, was 
the only clue. It sounds very simple, but that is 
only because it is explained. 

The idea of “The Green 
Archer ”’—his thoughts of 
course are not all dream ones 
—came to Edgar Wallace 
when he was waiting in the 
Savoy Grill Room for a host 
who was inconsiderately late. 
He sent out a boy for an 
early edition of an evening 
paper, and read therein of a 
murderous shooting  affray. 
“Why always revolvers? ” 
he pondered. “Why not 
have a shot back at times 
when gunpowder was not in 
use, and apply that method 
to modern crime?” The 
result was the thrilling story 
of the stern figure who dis- 
posed of disagreeable people, 
like the sparrow of nursery 
fame, “with his bow-and- 
arrow.” 

In “The Black Avons” 
Mr. Wallace sketched out four 
periods of English history— 
Mr. Edgar Wallace. Tudor, Cavalier-and-Round- 

head, the period between 
1800 and 1860, and again from 1912 to the present 
time, and let the same family appear through them. 
The result has been a volume which is being used in 
schools as a textbook for the young. They will feel 
no dullness, those young people, in their study of the 
historic past of their country. 

I have written that a forthcoming story of Wallace’s 
is one of the famous River series, called ‘‘ Sanders.” 
This is the first time that this leading figure had had 
his name on the title page. He is going to follow this 
by a big mystery story—the best he has ever done. I 
have hinted that Wallace believes this of all his books. 
It is, like most of his novels, to be a mystery story with 
a current of humour through it. He is of opinion that 
the man who writes a mystery story without the light 
relief of fun is a bore. 

Mr. Frank Curzon is going to produce a drama of 
Wallace’s, “The Ringer.” The suggestion of the 
title is a man who rings the changes. ‘‘ Double Dan” 
was originally a play. Wallace has extraordinary 
dexterity as editor and sub-editor of his own work. 
He turned the play into a book, and now he is turning 
it into a play again. He can take three of his stories 
and make them into one consecutive whole. On a 
previous occasion when I talked to Wallace about the 
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theatre, he had great hopes of ““My Lady”’ as a play. 
I asked him why he thought it had not made good. “I 
will make a curious confession,” he said gravely ; “‘ it did 
not make good because it was one of the worst ever.” 
Edgar Wallace’s books are read by all and sundry. 
At least two people have made a complete collection 
of them. One is Lord St. Davids, and the other a 
butcher in Smithfield Market. Wallace holds that one 
book sells another. The old theory was that the market 
could only absorb two books a year from any writer. 
Last year he had seven books issued, and he therefore 
holds that the market will absorb anything that it 
fancies. The interest is in the story, not the author. 


A famous author will attract his following, but he must 
not alone give it what it expects, he must advance 
with the changes of time. 

Mr. Wallace has his own ideas about style. He 
believes in what he calls ‘ colour-words,” and says 
they should be used sparingly. For him “morbid” 
is a colour-word, and he would only use it once in the 
course of the same story. He thinks Michael Arlen 
is a spendthrift in the use of colour-words, and remarks 
curiously that Arlen owes a good deal of his manner 
to Laurence Sterne and a lot of his atmosphere to 
“The Arabian Nights.” 

Louis J. MCQUILLAND. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Caxton Hall, Westminster—On January 27th, with Mr. 
C. E. Lawrence as a delightfully whimsical Chairman, Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds spoke on “ Barriers.’’ She regretted the 
fact that in modern fiction all barriers had been broken 
down and no subject was considered unsuitable for the 
present-day story-teller to deal with. In sport and other 
things certain fixed rules prevailed, but the fact that writers 
were making their own rules was symbolical of modern life. 
Though a provocative address, the discussion was rather 
disappointing. Mr. G. B. Burgin blamed the war for 
the breaking down of barriers; Miss Nellie Tom Gallon 
believed that we could not go far wrong if we followed the 
simple rule of doing nothing that would injure others. 
Dr. Mullins believed harm was only done when vice was 
held up as praiseworthy. At the conclusion of the meeting 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds frankly admitted she had hoped for 
more criticism and opposition ; but the general feeling was 
that her own admirable address atoned for the shortcomings 
of the debate. 


January 27th.—The annual Conversazione and Dance, 
at the Portman Rooms, was very largely attended. Members 
and their guests were received by Sir Ernest and Lady 
Hodder-Williams, and Mr. H. A. Jones was a most genial 
and efficient Master of the Ceremonies. Several distinguished 
authors were among those present, and an excellent pro- 
gramme between the dances, including songs by Mlle. 
Blanche Duez and Mr. Leo Barville, a selection of humorous 
stories by Dr. J. D. Mullins, and a whistling solo by Mrs. 
H. A. Jones, added greatly. to the success of an entirely 
pleasant and successful evening. 


February 3rd.—Chairman, Mr. George Sampson. Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton gave a stimulating address on ‘‘ The Book 
with a Problem,” in which much serious thought was happily 
blended with his characteristic wit and humour. He denied 
that literature was a merely decorative art, and held that 
a man was moved to write because he had something of 
which he wanted to convince his readers—something to 
say to them—and his art only failed when, in telling a story 
for instance, he allowed his purpose to bulk too largely and 
overshadow the story itself. You could not separate the 
expression of Dante’s medieval catholicism from his 
“Divine Comedy ”’; such a book as ‘“‘ The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress '’ was necessarily a book with a purpose—without 
its purpose there would have been no reason for its existence, 
and Bunyan would not have been prompted to write it. 
There must be some moral or zsthetic purpose in all litera- 
ture that was to endure ; literature was ‘‘ an arrow meant 
to pierce,”’ and its spear-point was beauty. Mr. Sampson, 
in his opening and closing remarks, and Mrs. Champion de 
Crespigny, Mr. Edwin Pugh, Mr. G. B. Burgin and others, 
in the subsequent debate added much of interest and 
suggestiveness to an intensely interesting discussion. 


February 17th—Mr. Lewis Hind gave an address on 
“Why Write ?’’ with Mr. Kennedy Williamson in the 


Chair. Owing to the shortness of the month and the 
necessity of going to press early, report of this is held over 
for our April Number. 


Programme. 

March 3rd.—Annual Dinner, at the Centaur Club, St. 
James’s Square. Guest of the Evening: Mr. H. A. Vachell, 
who will speak on ‘‘ Fersonal Experiences of a Novelist and 
Playwright.”’ 

March 17th.—Mr. St. John Ervine: ‘‘ What is Wrong 
with the Theatre ?’’ Chairman: Mr. Albert Kinross. 


All applications should be made to the secretary, Mrs. 
Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 


Milton Hall, January 25th—Chairman: Mr. Walter 
Mudie. Mr. Neville Cardus gave an address on ‘“ The 
Unfortunate Critic,’’ and dealt most fully and ably with 
modern criticism of literature and music. Mr. Cardus is one 
of the wittiest of speakers, and has the rare gift of being at 
once informing and entertaining. His remarks on the 
function of art and on what should be the aim and what 
are the uses of criticism were closely followed by a deeply 
appreciative audience, and Mr. Roland Cregg and others 
testified to their appreciation in the discussion which 
followed. Mr. Walter Mudie, in his charming opening 
address and later observations, contributed considerably 
to one of the most enjoyable evenings the Circle has had. 


February 8th.—Chairman, Dr. Rendel Harris. The Rev. 
W. Bardsley Brash gave an address on “ Robert Louis 
Stevenson.”’ Dr. Harris having introduced the speaker 
and the subject in a brilliant little speech, Mr. Brash out- 
lined the career of Stevenson, touched on the greatness of 
his personality, and on his work as “an apostle of joy, 
gladness and true mirth.’’ Stevenson found his happiness, 
said Mr. Brash, in the little things of life; was happy in 
spite of much suffering ; happy in his art and proud of his 
craft, was as artless as a child in his ‘‘ Child’s Garden,’’ and 
might be described as ‘‘ the Peter Pan of Literature.’’ In 
the interesting discussion that followed one lady present 
said she knew R. L. S. in his younger days, and testified 
to his power of inspiring affection; one important but 
now often forgotten member of the family circle was then, 
she said, a little fluffy creature known as Woggs. 

All applications should be made to the secretary, Mr. 
J. H. Wharmby, G.P.O. Box 510, Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 

February 24th.—At the Hastings Bookshop, 16, Robert- 
son Street, Mr. Britten Austin gave an address on “‘ The 
Short Story,’’ which will be reported next month. 

March 11th. — Mr. Patrick Braybrooke: ‘‘ Rudyard 
Kipling.”’ 


All interested in books and authors are welcome to these 
meetings. Full particulars may be had on application to 
Mr. Saville at the Hastings Bookshop. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAut’s House, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Anybody who writes a book about bygone 
London, its history, topography or associations, is 
asking for trouble, and 
generally gets some. 
There are so many experts 
on the subject ready to | 
prove he is mistaken if 
his conclusions differ from 
theirs that I take it as 
some testimony to the 
care and accuracy with 
which Major Gordon 
Home has done his work 
in “Roman _ London” 
(15s. ; Ernest Benn) that, 
so far as I have seen, even 
such as have questioned 
a few of his dates, his 
measurements, the inci- 
dental details of his story, 
have suggested no error of 
sufficient importance to 
detract appreciably from 
its value as a graphic and 
credible picture of London 
and London life in the 
days of the Romans. 
Written records of that 
time are scanty enough, 
but relics of contemporary 
buildings, weapons, 
domestic utensils, articles 
of clothing, jewellery, 
coins, sarcophagi, and the 
like are plentiful in the British, Guildhall, London 
and other museums, and there still survive, scattered 
about the streets, the Roman Bath off the Strand, 
London Stone in Cannon Street, and here and 
there fragments of the old wall the Romans built 
round the city. The foundations of the basilica 
were recently discovered under Leadenhall Market, 
and since this book was written the foundations 
of the Forum have been unearthed in Gracechurch 
Street, in a spot accurately anticipated by Major 
Home in one of his plans. It follows that, with so 
little in the way of written chronicles, any history 
of Roman London must needs be largely a matter 
of reasonable deduction and conjecture, much 
being drawn from a full knowledge of the general 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


history of the period and of Roman customs and 
practices elsewhere, and more from those numerous 
relics that have come to light in various parts of 
London, and from what is implied by their presence 
in the places where they were found. In this 
fashion, having given an account of Cesar’s earlier 
raid, nearly a hundred years before, Major Gordon 
Home reconstructs London as it was about A.D. 43, 
when Rome conquered it, 
and during the four 
centuries that it remained 
under Roman rule. From 
significant discoveries 
made in the bed of the 
river thereabouts, Major 
Home deduces that the 
Romans built a_ bridge 
across the Thames not 
far from our London 
Bridge ; though this has 
hitherto been denied. 
Again, from evidences in 
the bed of the river he 
is convinced that when 
Cesar raided the country 
he crossed the Thames 
by a ford at Chelsea, 
dissenting from Mr. Rice 
Holmes who, on other 
evidence, believed the 
crossing place was Brent- 
ford; but if there is any 
doubt about it, there 
seems no reason why, to 
divide the strength of his 
~ enemy, Cesar should not 
t... 79 224 have forded both places 

Mr. H. V. Morton, ‘imultaneously. There 
are bound to be conflicts 
of evidence and opinion on 
such points as these, which are, after all, of minor 
importance ; what matters is that on broad lines 
Major Home has, by a careful study of all available 
material and the shrewdest deductions from known 
facts and surviving memorials, recreated Roman 
London and given us the amplest description of the 
city, its buildings, its people and their public and 
private life that has yet been attempted. I have 
seldom read a book about London that has interested 
me more, or so much. 


Mr. H. V. Morton, in “ The Spell of London” 
(3s. 6d.; Methuen), is on firmer ground, for he 
deals with the visible, living London that his 
readers know, or may go and see for themselves. 
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His glimpses of the past are 
séen through things of the past 
that still survive among us, 
as in the quaint nightly ceremony 
with the keys at the Tower of 
London, the memories, in ‘‘ Ghosts 
and Pickaxes,”’ that haunt an old 
house in the hands of the house- 
breakers, or in “‘A Mayfair Cottage,” 
or in that beautiful little etching of 
life in the Charterhouse, ‘‘ Sixty Old 
Men.” But Mr. Morton’s chief 
concern is with the present; in 
“The Spell of London” and its 
predecessor, “The Heart of 
London,” he has done for London of to-day what the 
‘* Sketches by Boz”’ did for the London of nearly a 
century ago. But his method and style differ as 
widely from those of Dickens as the city he writes of 
does from the city that Dickens knew. He is essen- 
tially modern in outlook and in feeling ; his sketches 
are more swiftly impressionistic, the pathos of even 
his most poignant scenes is more subtly suggested, 
and he touches his tales and characters with a 
shrewd humour ofhisown. He tries ina preliminary 
essay to define the charm of London, and confesses 
that he cannot ; but he has had the art to get it 
into these stories and sketches of its everyday 
comedies and tragedies, moods and emotions, and 
you find it like an atmosphere pervading them. 
Since Dickens, I think London has had no 
truer, more sympathetic interpreter than Mr. 
Morton. 


The following interesting 
note on the style of Charles 
Doughty and comparisons 
that have been made 
between his style and that 
of Milton, was added by 
Mr. John Freeman to his 
article on Doughty (which 
appears on another page) 
too late to be got into its 
proper place : 


Milton was unique and 
Doughty was unique: the 
conscious art of the one was 
utterly remote from the un- 
conscious art of the other. 
Milton’s style is a consummately 
deliberate achievement, 
Doughty’s style is not 
“achieved”’ at all, except— 
like Fingal’s Cave—by un- 
noticed natural forces. It is 
sufficient to say that while 
both Milton and Doughty 
wrote truly heroic poems— 
the chief or the sole true 


whose brilliant study of his father, “ Frederic 
Harrison,” was recently published by 
Messrs. Heinemann. 


Lady Erleigh 


(with her son Michael). Alexander Smellie that 


Lady Erleigh, author of “In the Beginning" (Heinemann), is the 
daughter of Sir Alfred Mond and daughter-in-law of Lord Reading. 


English epics—they cannot be compared 
or opposed because of the uniqueness 
of each. 


I am very pleased to hear that 
the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize 
for the best English novel of the 
past year has been awarded to 
Mrs. Mary Webb for her “‘ Precious 
Bane,” published last spring by 
Mr. Jonathan Cape. The French 


Mr. Austin Harrison, COMmittee of eminent women 


writers, which awards this prize, has 
now recommended to the British 
Committee, which awards the 
Femina Vie Heureuse and BooKMAN Prize for the 
best French novel, the following books : 

“Le Joug,” by Marion Gilbert ; ‘‘ Paulina 1880,” 
by P. J. Jouve ; “ La Bonifas,” by J. de Lacretelle ; 
Nouvelle Epopée,’’ by Louwyck ; L’honor- 
able Partie de Compagne,” by T. Raucat; “ Belle 
Sylvie,” by Ch. Silvestre. 

In the early spring, the British Committee (under 
the presidency of Miss Violet Hunt and the vice- 
presidency of Mrs. Robert Lynd) will make its final 
award at the Institut Frangais. 


Mrs. Mary Webb has completed a new novel, 
‘** A Strong Man Armed,” a romance of the Welsh 
marches in the eleventh century, and it will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Robert Holden. 


In connection with our article on Alexander 
Smellie in this number it 
is right to say that the 
fastidious care which Dr. 
Smellie himself would cer- 
tainly have devoted to his 
“The Reformation in Its 
Literature ”’ while it was in 
the press, was faithfully and 
affectionately supplied by 
his friend and alumnus, 
Professor Archibald Main, 
D.D., of Glasgow University. 
The amount of care and 
research expended on the 
work cannot be gauged by 
an outsider, as there are no 
references in the published 
work to the hundreds of 
books quoted or alluded to 
by Dr. Smellie. Professor 
Main is himself an authority 
on Reformation literature. 
He wrote the biographical 
and critical appreciation of 


appears in the memorial 
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edition of ‘‘ The Men of the Cove- 
nant,” which he also saw through 
the press. 


“ Barricade,” a new novel by 
John Presland (Mrs. Gladys 
Skelton), will be published by Mr. 
Philip Allan. 


Mr. K. R. G. Browne, who has 
shown himself one of the most 
genuine as well as one of the most 
successful new humorists with his 
“ Following Ann ”’ and “‘ A Lady from the South” 
(both published by Messrs. Cassell), has almost 
completed a new novel which he thinks of calling 
“The Disappearing Man.” Lately, he has been 
collaborating with Mr. Vernon Woodhouse in 
dramatising “‘ Following Ann,’’ which should be as 
popular on the stage as in the book. Mr. Browne 
is the son of one distinguished artist, Mr. Gordon 
Browne, and grandson of another, Hablot K. 
Browne, more famous as ‘‘ Phiz,’’ the most quaintly 
humorous and sometimes most eerily grim illustrator 
of the works of Dickens, Lever, Ainsworth, and 
other Victorian novelists. 


The sight of an anthology has a fatal effect on 
some critics; it rouses in them that infallible Mr. 
Pumblechook who, I sup- 
pose, sleeps within most 
of us. They take it up 
and develop a tendency to 
pat the anthologist on the 
head and congratulate 
him, as Mr. Pumblechook 
congratulated Pip, on 
having the chance of 
“enjoying himself with his 
elders and betters and im- 
proving himself with their 
conversation.”’ They then, 
with the object of 
improving him, scan the 
contents and cast about 
to think of the names of 
three or four minor poets 
who are not there, and 
demonstrate their superior 
knowledge by sternly 
deprecating these grave 
omissions. Next they 
count the number of pages 
allotted to each poet in 
the book and burst into 
indignant outcries that ten 
pages should be given to 
such a poet as X and only 
four to such a poet as Z, Alan Young. 


oblivious of the fact that X happens 
to be a narrative poet who writes 
nothing but long ballads, and Z a 
lyrist whose poems seldom run to 
more than eight or sixteen lines. 
These differences might have been 
remedied by cutting one of X’s 
ballads off in the middle, or by 
stretching Z’s four lyrics and print- 
ing only one verse on each page ; 
but happily this method of assessing 


Mr. C. R. Allen, the value of poetry is not general; 
whose new novel, “ Brown Smock,” Messrs. 
Warne are publishing. 


it is only the Mr. Pumblechooks 
of criticism who conceive of poetry as something 
to be cut up into lengths so that the larger 
or lesser poet may be known by the size of the 
piece he carries. But whatever others may have 
to do, Mr. Thomas Moult does not abide their 
question ; he is free of all such Pumblechookery. 
His anthology of “‘ The Best Poems of 1925” (6s. ; 
Jonathan Cape)—the third in the series—is not 
selected from books, but from last year’s English 
and American magazines and newspapers. If most 
of his space is not given to his finest poet, that is 
no fault of his; Mr. Pumblechook will assume that 
this poet wrote no longer poem last year, and the 
rest of us that he wrote none better. Here, as one 
year’s harvest, are nearly eighty poems by some 
seventy writers, poets as well known as A. E., 
Edmund Blunden, W. H. 
Davies, John Drinkwater, 
Louis Golding, Robert 
Graves, Siegfried Sassoon, 
Humbert Wolfe, Wilfrid 
Gibson, and others of 
lesser note, and, though 
some of the poems are 
gossamer light in idea, there 
are not half a dozen that 
have not some quality of 
distinction. Mr. Moult is 
to be congratulated on the 
good judgment with which 
he has compiled a_ book 
which contains beauty 
enough to justify Charles 
Hanson Towne’s claim that 
our modern poets are still 
adding something 


“To the rich bins Shake- 
speare and Milton 
crammed.” 


These annual volumes are 
valuable alike for the 
poetry that is in them and 
as records of the best that 


contemporary poets are 
Mr. K, R. G. Browne. doing. 
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Mr. Arthur Machen has written an introduction 
to the ‘‘ Reminiscences of Lady Benson,” to be pub- 
lished this spring by Mr. Thornton Butterworth. 


A new series, under the general title of ‘‘ These 
Diversions,’ is to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Jarrold, each book containing a long essay on one 
of the pursuits or pleasures of the writer. The 
first volume will be ‘‘ Dreaming,” by Walter de la 
Mare. 


“Wonderful London,” a new book edited by 
St. John Adcock, is to be issued in fortnightly parts by 
the Amalgamated Press, illustrated with a thousand 
photographs reproduced in photogravure. It aims 
to present every phase of modern London life, with 
some account of London all down the ages and 
occasional personal impressions touched in as 
background and atmosphere, in a series of articles 
by G. K. Chesterton, Alfred Noyes, Arthur Machen, 
St. John Ervine, J. B. Priestley, E. V. Knox, Barry 
Pain, W. Pett Ridge, Robert Lynd, Edwin Pugh, 
Frank Swinnerton, H. M. Tomlinson, Evelyn 
Wrench, Prebendary Carlyle, J. A. R. Cairns, 
Beresford Chancellor, Richard Curle, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, Neil Lyons, E. V. Morton, G. R. Stirling 
Taylor, and other well known authors. The first 
part is to be published this month. 


It is four or five years since Mr. Keighley Snow- 
den’s ‘‘ The Master Spinner’ made its appearance, 


and I am pleased to hear he is now returning to 
fiction with a new novel, ‘‘ Jack the Outlaw,” which 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall will publish this spring. 
In this he continues the story of “‘ King Jack,” the 
Yorkshire rebel of the ‘forties. 


Photo by Octavius C, Wilmot. 


The Bodley Head has in the press “‘ Some Person 
Unknown,” a new novel by Mr. John Ferguson. 
After this Mr. Ferguson intends to turn aside, for 
a change, from the sensational fiction he writes with 
such brilliant cunning, and has already finished a 
novel of a very different kind to which he is giving 
the title of ‘‘ Kentish Fire. ” 


The Index to Volume LXVIII will be given in 
our next Number. 


The April BookMAN, our Spring Special Number, 
will contain an illustrated Supplement dealing with 
the new books of the season and, among many other 
portraits, full-page drawings of Mary Borden, by 
Frank E. Salter; Sinclair Lewis, by Kathleen 
Shackleton ; Compton Mackenzie, by Robert J. 
Swan, etc., and articles on ‘“‘ Ruysbroeck,” by 
Alfred Noyes; ‘‘ William Godwin,” by Martin 
Armstrong; ‘ Pirandello: Man and Artist,” by 
Edward Storer; “‘ Mrs. Craik (Dinah Maria Muloch),”’ 
by S. M. Ellis; “‘ Cummy,” by Malcom McLaren ; 
“President Wilson and Colonel House,” by 
Lieut.-Col. F. E. Whitton; ‘‘ Dramatis Persone,” 
by R. Ellis Roberts; “‘ Lyrics of the Laureate,” . 
by Francis Bickley; ‘‘ From the French,” by 
H. Baerlein ; ‘‘ W. W. Gibson’s Poems,” by C. Henry 
Warren ; “Ibsen,” by George Sampson; ‘“ Recent 
Poetry and Verse,”’ by Katharine Tynan, etc., etc. 

BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

In “ Boundless Water” (7s. 6d.; Ward, Lock) Miss 
Marjorie Bowen has once more plunged into a period (two 
hundred years ago) in which she is most successful. The 
district she has chosen—that of Haslemere and the neigh- 
bouring town of Guildford—is an ideal setting for this 
strangely appealing yet tragic 
story, which is founded on fact. 
Much sounds curious and crude 
to the present day reader, the 
manner of speech, the state 
maintained by the nobility, the 
conduct of the trial, etc., but 
through it all ring the same 
passions of cruelty and hatred, 
of cunning. design, of women 
staunch and true, insipid and 
shallow, common to all the ages. 
In Sir Francis Ribblestone we 
have a realistic picture of the 
torture of a proud, sensitive, 
noble nature under the lash of 
unjust accusation. On the 
advent of his half-brother from 
France, a terrible story 
commences with a tragedy in 
“Boundless Water,”’ a pool on 
the lonely heath and thence- 
forward the house of Ribble- 


A room in Sir William Watsca’s house stone is immersed in difficulties. 
at Hawkshead, near Ambleside. 


Particularly poignant is the 
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state of things in which we leave them, but Miss Bowen 
shows the grandeur and nobility equally with the sordid 
side of things, and it is a blending of triumph and pathos 
that remains. 

“Why Birds Sing, and Other Stories,’’ by E. Arden 
Minty (3s. 6d.; Daniel), is a series of brief sketches that 
are for the most part a pleasing combination of fancy 
and instruction. They will not only entertain children, 
but will leave in the memory definite sidelights on nature 
and human nature not so easily acquired by other means. 
Perhaps one of the best stories is the story of Sarah, a stray 
cat who found a happy home. And the picture of Sarah 
is one of the nicest too. The author has done the illustra- 
tions, pen and ink drawings that give to the book an 
attractive ‘‘ personal’’ touch, and help to make the slim, 
unpretentious little volume something out of the common. 

In ‘‘ Good References,”’ by E. J. Rath (7s. 6d.; Sampson 
Low), it was because Mary Wayne had no references that 
she could not procure a situation through the Brain 
Workers’ Exchange. Only by borrowing references from 
another girl she manages at last to become secretary to a 
young man who is trying, much against his will, to get on 
in society. When you learn that the young man’s valet 
is a college chum in disguise, and that the young man is the 
victim of a strong-minded aunt, you know there is going to 
be fun and some complications. Every incident in the 
book contains a laugh, and the story rattles along, told 
chiefly in sparkling dialogue that legitimately belongs to 
the stage. 


A few years ago Miss E. W. R. Taylor published a 
series of short stories, mostly Scottish in subject, under 
the title of “‘On Highland Heath,” and she has followed 
up her success by another more ambitious collection, 
which she has named “Gold and Grey” (2s. 6d.; 
Stockwell). These sketches are more varied than those 
in her earlier volume, and the writer has taken a wide 
range in the choice of topics. ‘‘ The Elder Brother ”’ 
is founded upon a parallel to the much-abused personage 
so named in the parable of the Prodigal Son, and is very 
deftly wrought out. ‘‘ Nathanael’’ deals with the Great 
War; and there is a thrilling sensation in “‘ A Midnight 
Adventure,’”’ which is fresh in device and well managed in 
construction. The title of the book has been chosen to 
indicate that even the grey clouds, which often overshadow 
life, have still a golden lining. 


“The Green Mat,” by Roger Abingdon (3s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d.; Collins), ‘‘a romance of askew people,”’ is of 
course a parody of that excellent best-seller, ‘‘ The Green 
Hat: A Romance for a Few People,” by Michael Arlen. 
The tale is well worth reading for itself and its own fun, 
but the reader’s pleasure is tenfold if he knows the writings 
of Mr. Arlen in general, a hundredfold if he has read and 
keeps in his mind ‘“‘ The Green Hat.’’ Mr. Abingdon 
confesses that he is very young, to be exact, just two and 
twenty : it is safe to say that he is a rare and real humorist, 
a humorist of wit, who may be looked to for far, far 
better things than ‘‘ The Green Mat,” excellent burlesque 
as this is. 


Hew Books. 


BUTLER THE ESSAYIST.* 


The present great collection of Butler's Omnia Opera 
draws towards its end. My hope that it would contain 
quantities of unpublished matter has not been fulfilled. 
I imagined that there would be sketches, studies, notes 
and other off-shoots of the Butlerian mind, easily gathered 
and easily reproduced; but, unless the next (and last) 
volume has surprises in store, there is little of the kind. 
What this new edition has specially given us, besides the 
excellent reprints of the regular works, is a good collection 
of essays and studies, buried in forgotten magazines, and 
not till now exhumed. 

The present volumes, for instance, contain a few essays 
and a series of letters (in the style of ‘‘ The Fair Haven ’’) 
hitherto unreprinted. They are not important, but they 
are very welcome. Actually it is the old things that give us 
most delight. Can there be readers to whom “ Quis 
Desiderio .. .?”’ and ‘“‘ The Humour of Homer” and 
“Ramblings in Cheapside’? are unknown? If so they 
have before them the delight of discovering Butler in his 
most genially humorous mood. Gone is that Darwinian 
lapse into the sin of seriousness, and instead we have even 
evolution made mirthful. Observing certain turtles in 
Mr. Sweeting’s window (why does Mr. Sweeting never 
expose turtles now ?), Butler reflects that complete under- 
standing of these strange creatures can come to him only 
by complete contact, that is, by his making himself one 
with a turtle in the usual manner. 


‘‘ Presently my own blind finger-ends fished up the conclusion, 
that, as I had neither time nor money to spend on perfecting the 
chain that would put me in full spiritual contact with Mr. Sweet- 
ing’s turtles, I had better leave them to complete their education 
at someone else’s expense rather than mine; so I walked on 
towards the Bank. As I did so it struck me how continually we 


* “ Collected Essays of Samuel Butler.”” 2vols. Shrewsbury 
Edition, 21 vols., 21 guineas net. (Jonathan Cape.) 


are met by this melting of one existence into another. The 
limits of the body seem well defined enough as definitions go, 
but definitions seldom go far. What, for example, can seem 
more distinct from man than his banker or his solicitor? Yet 
these are commonly so much parts of him that he can no more 
cut them off and grow new ones, than he can grow new legs or 
arms; neither must he wound his solicitor: a wound in the 
solicitor is a very serious thing. As for his bank—failure of his 
bank's action may be as fatal to a man as failure of his heart. I 
have said nothing about the medical or spiritual adviser, but 
most men grow into the society that surrounds them by the 
help of these four main tap-roots, and not only into the world 
of humanity, but into the universe at large. We can, indeed, 
grow butchers, bakers and greengrocers, almost ad libitum, but 
these are low developments, and correspond to skin, hair, or 
finger-nails.”’ 

That is very good fooling; so is the account of how 
Frost's ‘‘ Lives of Eminent Christians,’’ which he had used 
as a sloping desk to write upon, had been taken away from 
its accustomed place in the British Museum, leaving him 
““as Wordsworth is generally supposed to have felt when 
he became aware that Lucy was in her grave, and exclaimed 
so emphatically that this would make a _ considerable 
difference to him, or words to that effect.’’ The only 
possible substitute for the lost and longed-for Frost was 
Norton’s ‘‘ Genuineness of the Gospels,’’ which he hesitated 
to use, because it was just possible that someone might 
want to know whether the Gospels were genuine or not, 
and be unable to find out, because Butler had monopolised 
Norton’s book. 

But one might quote for pages. Turn, gentle reader, to 
Butler himself, and see what delightful, cheeky and thought- 
provoking essays he could write. I should like, as a last 
word, to ask the responsible producer of the Shrewsbury 
edition whether, in the opening sentence of ‘‘ God the 
Known and God the Unknown,” the odd phrase “‘ inverse 
ration’’ is Butler or a blunder. The old edition has 
“ratio.” 

GEORGE SAMPSON, 
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MR. CHESTERTON AND WILLIAM 
COBBETT.* 


When, several years ago, Mr. G. K. Chesterton read a 
paper on the subject of William Cobbett to the Royal 
Society of Literature, the chairman remarked on his having 
chosen ‘“‘ an obscure and largely forgotten writer.” Mr. 
Chesterton does not take to himself the credit for the 
subsequent revival, which is as well: for it is the fact that 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, not to mention others, spent a 
good deal of energy in trying to stir the memory of Cobbett’s 
fellow-Englishmen long before Mr. Chesterton and Mr. 
G. H. D. Cole (with a full-length biography published last 
year) made the efforts which have now lifted their hero on 
to the pedestal to which he has all along been entitled. As 
a matter of truth, Mr. Chesterton did the whole duty of 
any single non-biography writing man when he delivered 
his lecture ; for the book he now presents to us has come 
rather in the nature of a summing up, and too late to be 
of any real assistance to Cobbett—though it is of tremendous 
assistance to Mr. Chesterton himself. In it he is revealed 
once again as a brilliant pamphleteer and controversialist, 
and as a builder of such genius that half the bricks he 
employs are luminous with the glow of poetry—they flare 
out in gorgeous streaks long after he has done his building. 

It is through the use of an uncommonly fine symbolism 
that Mr. Chesterton leaves on his readers the impression 
that they have been reading high poetry although the 
book is ostensibly a prose-study of radical individualism. 
And, like all true symbolists, he leaves us in a state of white- 
hot emotion, his peroration being fittingly his crowning 
triumph. He pictures William Cobbett riding away from 
the Kensington he knew so well—riding into the West, 
past Hammersmith and Chiswick and Richmond; “ and 
still I seem to see the back of that vanishing rider ever 
ahead, and lessening amid changing scenery ; hills turning 
about him like a transformation scene away almost to the 
stormy wall of Wales. It was as if he were riding further 
and further westward, following towards the sunset the 
road of the fallen kings; where a low red light glows for 
ever upon things forgotten and the last ruins of the Round 
Table.” 

Since Cobbett’s day, all that this great hater of shams 
and injustice and meretriciousness hated most has 
triumphed in that same Kensington. “‘ The ordinary shop 
that he thought a nuisance has swelled into the big em- 
porium he would have thought a nightmare; the suburb 
has sunk deep into the new London.”” But Mr. Chesterton, 
optimist that he is, does not believe in the durability of the 
triumph of such evil as this : 

‘‘ The war does not always go one way. When I used to go 
out as a boy into the green twilight, having written nonsense all 
night (fortunately unpublished), and drink coffee at a stall in 
the street, brooding upon all these things, it seemed then as if 
the tide were running high enough in the one direction; but 
I have since had a notion that high tides can turn. The 
enormous buildings, seen in outline like uncouth drawings, 
seem to stand up more insecurely against an altered sky ; with 
some change in it too subtle yet to be called the twilight. I 
discovered, at least, that even in all that labyrinth of the new 
London by night there is an unvisited hour of almost utter 
stillness, before the creaking carts begin to come in from the 
market gardens, to remind us that there is still somewhere a 
country-side. And in that stillness I have sometimes fancied 
I heard, tiny and infinitely far away, something like a faint 
voice hallooing and the sound of horse-hoofs that return.” 


So ends this study of Cobbett. It is, as all Mr. Chester- 
ton’s books are, a manifesto of faith. And although from 
chapter to chapter the career of Cobbett is skilfully traced 
—with such simplicity and clarity, moreover, that the 
ordinary kind of biographer might well profit by careful 
observation of the methods employed—we are really 
reading all the time a savage and shattering indictment 
(none the less savage for its geniality), and a glorious 
affirmation. It is unfortunate, though, that Mr. Chester- 
ton’s love of epigram and of word-spinning and fantastic 
argufying for argufying’s sake leads him sometimes into 


*“ Cobbett.’”” By G. K. Chesterton. 6s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


dreary wastes of dissertation, noticeably in the chapter on 
“The Tragedy of the Patriot,’’ which, frankly, the present 
reviewer was obliged to skip when he had loyally struggled 
half-way through it. 

““ Men like Pitt and Perceval-and the rest were more entangled 
with the new world than ever they were with the old ; and were 
in much closer touch with the stockbrokers than with the 
farmers. Above all they had no notion of what Cobbett was 
talking about when he talked of giving the farmer the stability 
of a yeoman. The only laws they could imagine as applicable 
to rural life were the game laws. For that purpose perhaps it 
was desirable that the country should continue to exist. It 
was seldom possible to start a hare in Lombard Street, and 
quite awkward to shoot a partridge in Threadneedle Street. 
Otherwise there was really no reason why Lombard Street and 
Threadneedle Street should not extend to the ends of the earth. 
The educated class in England knew much more about preserving 
pheasants than peasants : it was an aitch they were very careful 
not to drop.” 


The cleverness of this is undeniable ; but Mr. Chesterton 
alone knows its value. If only he had kept as closely to 
the point while expounding his thesis as he is while dealing 
with material facts! In one chapter he is writing about 
the death of Cobbett, and he conjures up the scene of the 
funeral procession, ‘“‘ as black and meagre as a string of 
crows,” trailing ‘‘ far away on those great windy and grassy 
heights where he had gone crow-scaring as a child.” He 
was buried, Mr. Chesterton goes on, in the little churchyard 
at Farnham; and he had died on the farm not far off that 
lay on the hill-side looking across to the hill-town of Guild- 
ford, ‘“‘a place of steep streets and a crown of roofs and 
spires which, seen from a distance, seems not unworthy of 
its noble medieval name.” 

If the event which Mr. Chesterton is picturing was as 
homely in character and as unelaborate as this description 
would suggest, so was the cause that Cobbett stood for so 
nobly. And none knows it better than Mr. Chesterton 
himself, for he too stands for that cause a hundred years 
later, and (one dares to say it) just as nobly. 


THOMAS MOULT. 


THE EUROPEAN THEATRE.* 


A careful reading of Mr. Huntly Carter’s new book on 
the theatre does not seem to justify the optimism implied 
by its title, ‘‘ The New Spirit in the European Theatre.”’ 
What is this new spirit? A belated breath of hope is 
expressed in the last chapter, when Mr. Carter, ceasing 
to be historian, turns prophet and tells us that he dreams 
of ‘‘ a regenerated theatre that shall come new-born from 
the workers.’”’ But except perhaps in Russia, where is 
there any evidence that such a regenerated theatre is 
coming into being? In England? Mr. Carter gives the 
activities of the Independent Labour Party a very luke- 
warm welcome. ‘“‘ Apparently the I.L.P. are anxious to 
attract all comers and to imitate any methods,” he says 
scornfully. In Germany there are certainly people’s 
theatres and large theatrical organisations, nominally for 
the ‘‘ people ’’ but supported mainly by the middle classes. 
There the theatre, however much it may be appreciated 
by the working classes, certainly does not spring from them. 

If the “ new spirit’ alluded to is the preoccupation of 
certain theatre workers with the machine as the best friend 
or the most insidious enemy of mankind, is not Mr. Carter 
attaching too much importance to a few isolated phenomena 
and failing to see them in perspective ? I say nothing of 
Russia, about which Mr. Carter seems to be the only 
English theatre-man competent to express an opinion ; 
but so far as Germany is concerned it would be ridiculous 
to speak of the two or three plays which exploit the machine 
motif as if they in any way expressed the general feeling 
of the German theatrical profession. Toller’s ‘‘ Masse 
Mensch ”’ was produced at the Berlin Volksbiihne—a theatre 
established for the production of plays for the people—and 
was never I believe given at a national or ordinary private 
theatre. Of Georg Kaiser's ‘‘ Gas’ much the same may 


* “The New Spirit in the European Theatre.’” By Huntly 
Carter. 25s. (Ernest Benn.) 
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be said. A critic at the performance in Munich wrote at 
the time: ‘“‘ The play is essentially a workers’ play; the 
audience was intellectual and bourgeois. I was with 
workman friends, and they were pathetically puzzled as 
to what it all meant.” 

Mr. Carter has very laudably, as all critics should, sought 
order in apparent chaos, but I fear he has failed to reveal 
it. His book is valuable as a record of theatrical activities 
during and after the war, and if he had given it a title 
which had led one to expect this, one would not at the end 
of it be so overwhelmed by a sense of disappointment. 
Two-thirds of the work are taken up with the story of the 
theatre in wartime. It is a story which redounds very 
little to the credit of England and France, and although for 
our chastening it had to be told, it might have been given 
less prominence in a book designed to tell us of new begin- 
nings*rather than of past sins. Of sex and finance we 
hear much, but Mr. Carter barely hints at the extremely 
important work of Lothar Schreyer and others, begun at 
the Bauhaus in Weimar and transferred to Dessau. We 
are shown a tantalising glimpse of that genius of a producer, 
Alexander Tairov, and then he is withdrawn from our 
notice. The astonishing vogue of Pirandello throughout 
Europe is scarcely remarked at all. And if we may take 
plays like ‘‘ Heartbreak House” for granted, we might 
like to have our attention directed to the experimental 
work of young playwrights like Richard Hughes and 
C. K. Munro. 

In a word, Mr. Carter has put together a mass of informa- 
tion—facts, figures and opinions, and some good illustra- 
tions—most of which is interesting, but he has shown very 
little sense of proportion in presenting his material. His 
emphases are wrong and omissions startling and, what is 
rather serious, there are numbers of minor errors which 
should not have been allowed to pass the proof stage. 
Plays are misnamed, authors’ names misspelled (Capek 
becomes Kapek, Pirandello becomes Pirandella, for 
instance) ; the Silesian weavers in Hauptmann’s play are 
referred to as Sicilian, and so forth. One has the right to 
expect accuracy in a book which makes such pretensions 
as this does. 

HERMON OULD. 


A MOMENT OF TIME.* 


Those listening for a new voice in English letters will 
not fail to hear Richard Hughes’s. Following on that 
noteworthy play, ‘““ A Comedy of Good and Evil,’’ provoca- 
tive in form and matter, comes this collection of short 
stories and sketches, revealing precisely the same qualities 
of audacity in thought and expression and, here and 
there, a tenderness of which the play is innocent. Most 
characteristic is Mr. Hughes’s casual treatment of the 
so-called supernatural. Nearly half of these stories have 
a supernatural element in them and no explanations are 
proffered. Time and space are invested with Einsteinlike 
elasticity, having neither fixity nor limitation. The 
author states, without commenting ; bewilders, and leaves 
the bewilderment unresolved. It is a method which has 
its dangers—intentional obscurity is one of them—but 
it gives him a vehicle for expressing odd things which 
have hardly been expressed before. ‘‘ She caught hold 
of the Toe,’”’ where two persons turn Time inside out ; 
“‘ The Ghost,” in which the story is told by one who could 
not possibly be in a position to tell it, are examples, and 
there are others. It remains to be seen whether Mr. 
Hughes can deal with ordinary people engaged in the 
ordinary traffic of daily life. The present collection is 
distinguished by originality of subject, beauty of style, 
and a certain attractive impudence (‘‘ He could not under- 
stand the simplest things, even the Bible,” is said of a 
half-witted Welsh lad). 

Like most English authors. Mr. Hughes is careless in 
his use of foreign words. There are some half-dozen 


* “A Moment of Time.” By Richard Hughes. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Photo by Haig Wrightson. 


Mr. Richard Hughes. 


German words used in the entertaining “‘ Diary of a Steerage 
Passenger,”’ and three or four of them contain typographical 
errors. 

H. O. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR.* 


The authoress of this book is careful in her preface to 
disclaim any pretension to pose as an original historian, 
with newly discovered documents in her basket. She 
says frankly that she has only sought to produce a “ pastel 
sketch ’’ of her heroine. Had she been less modest in her 
claims she might have gracefully suggested that the pro- 
fessional historian only confines himself to State documents 
and official bureau records because he has too heavy a 
hand and too dull an eye to handle or seek anything more 
important. The historical textbooks stick to the less 
important facts, only because it requires the higher intel- 
lect of the artist to treat of that more subtle part of creation 
—the human heart and the brain of a living creature. 

Mile. Tinayre, in spite of her protest, has done a very 
necessary piece of historical work. Madame de Pompadour 
was indeed officially only King Louis XV’s most famous 
mistress and a convenient peg on which to hang a vast 
amount of scandal to tickle the ears of such as love to 
listen to such light gossip. But she was much more than 
this. For almost a generation she was the strongest will 
in all the government of France ; and France in her day 
was the centre of the civilisation of the world. The 
greatest statesmen measured their will against hers, and 
they usually went down in the struggle. Even the most 
serious of historians cannot ignore such a woman. It is 
not very helpful to dismiss her with the contemptuous 
remark that she was merely doing all this in order to 
keep her position as the king’s favourite. For if it comes 
to that, a large proportion of the statesmen of the world’s 
history have done their acts in order to maintain them- 
selves in office, rather than to benefit their subjects. So 
Madame de Pompadour was not much worse than the 
rest of the office-seeking gang. 

This book gives a very delicately drawn picture of 


* ‘Madame de Pompadour.’”’ By Marcelle Tinayre. Trans- 
lated from the French by Ethel Colburn Mayne. tos. 6d. 
(Putnams.) 
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this very alluring sitter. It makes a romance which is a 
thousand times more vivid and subtle than nine-tenths of 
the ordinary works of fiction. It contains many passages 
of fine character study and illuminating analysis. It is 
the picture of an astonishingly clever woman who was 
by no means so much on the surface as the scandal lovers 
would have us believe. The historians used to say that 
her desire to ally France with Austria rather than strengthen 
Prussia, was alone enough to prove her mad levity. Now, 
when we have seen the result of a strong Prussia, some of 
us begin to think that the frivolous Pompadour was more 
far seeing that the conventional historians. 

The fault of this book is that it deliberately ignores 
its subject’s political side. This very complex creature 
cannot be torn in halves; and her public side was a very 
organic part of her more intimate private life. Of the 
public deeds Mlle. Tinayre only writes very indirectly ; 
and the uninformed reader will miss a lot of their signifi- 
cance. But he will nevertheless get a wonderfully living 
impression of the character of this scarcely understandable 
woman who ruled France and its king for solong. And to 
understand such characters is to possess the key to a great 
part of history. 

G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 


STUDIES IN CHARACTER.* 


The short story demands in the essentials an art as rare 
as, it may be even more difficult than, the novel. In 
greater degree the character study calls for qualities that 
the successful biographer may lack. James Bryce, in 
his studies in Contemporary Biography, proved himself 
the most accomplished writer in that class of literature 
in his own generation, and challenged comparison with 
the greatest in any age. Lord Birkenhead has neither the 
rare scholarship nor the literary instinct that made Bryce 
so brilliant a bookman and so dull a statesman. But he 
has other gifts, and they are neither few nor mean. Himself 
a giant in the courts, he is the worthy chronicler of Francis 
Bacon in the sixteenth century, and Lord Halsbury in the 
twentieth. 

It will in a few weeks be three hundred years since Baron 
Verulam and Viscount St. Albans died, and when that time 
comes he will have many men to pay him tribute as he has 
had in the past so many chroniclers of his great achievements 
in philosophy and law. But brief as Lord Birkenhead’s 
tribute is, it gives us a glimpse of Francis Bacon such as few 
writers have succeeded in doing. 

Lord Birkenhead has something of the art of Thomas 
Carlyle. He gives us a portrait in a lightning flash. He 
does it in the case of Bacon. He does it above all in the 
case of John Scott, Earl of Eldon. “I like to recall,”’ 
writes Lord Birkenhead in his final sentences on Eldon, 
“that even a venerable and learned Scotchman had his 
weaknesses. He would linger with satisfaction over a 
bottle of port, perhaps over a second; and when his 
country house was burned down and the maid servants 
scurried down ladders in their shifts, two independent 
observers noted that the old Lord Chancellor witnessed 
the descent with relish.” 

You could not give a more vivid picture of what Eldon 
was than is afforded in that sentence, and it shows Lord 
Birkenhead not only a supreme master in the art, but 
a human chronicler in the widest application. Whatever 
Eldon was as a lawyer we know his gentle foibles as a 
man. 

Through this book there runs the spirit of the great 
Adventure. Much of it may well be said to be auto- 
biographical. Indeed, Lord Birkenhead in writing of 
Westbury’s supremacy at Oxford tells us that “‘ his suc- 
cessor as a scholar of Wadham, a Vinerian Law Scholar, 
and upon the Woolsack, may be allowed, however humbly, 
to call attention to these coincidences.’’ Not one of the 
Fourteen was born to greatness, nor had greatness thrust 


* “Fourteen English Judges.’’ By the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Birkenhead. 25s. (Cassells.) 


upon him. Their life-stories are records of high achieve- 
ment such as has marked the career of the chronicler 
himself. 

Knowledge and sympathy Lord Birkenhead certainly 
has in dealing with these great legal giants; if he errs at 
all (and it may well be doubted) it is in his judgment of 
Jeffreys. He certainly does not paint the Judge of the 
Bloody Assize as Macaulay did, with Jeffreys’ ‘‘ yell of 
fury,” his “ fiendish exultation,’’ and all those epithets the 
great essayist and historian knew so well how to employ. 
My friend, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, that genial and supremely 
discerning critic, has told us that he would trust Lord 
Birkenhead really more than Macaulay when their different 
appraisements of an historic character has to be compared. 
Most readers will agree. Lord Birkenhead does not of 
course mince matters. He gives us Jeffreys in all his 
phases, and if he shows him to have been a great advocate— 
‘‘in happier times it may well have been that he would 
have earned a just title to the reverence which is due the 
greatest judges ’’—Jeffreys ‘‘ will go down to history as a 
blustering and bloody-minded rogue.” 

For myself I prefer the study of Halsbury to any. Lord 
Birkenhead has given us a wonderful glimpse of the man 
who stripped the chaplet of longevity from the brows of 
Eldon, of Bingham and of Lyndhurst. Take this gem: 

“I remember an occasion when he attended the ‘ Shadow’ 
Cabinet to consider certain proposals put forward by Lord 
Lansdowne for the reform of the House of Lords. He listened 
closely for two hours (as he often did) without saying one word, 
and at last rose with the observation: ‘ I must leave now, but 
before I go, make bold to say that I disagree with every sugges- 
tion that has been made.’ ” 

Lord Halsbury was as tenacious of life as of his principles ; 
he was stubborn and he had unconquerable pertinacity of 
view alike in the legal and political fields. But he was a 
personality among men, among greater men, and he has 
found a worthy critic in Lord Birkenhead. 

This is essentially a book to be read as much by the 
general public as by the student. There is not a dull 
page: there are many pages made memorable by candour 
and brilliance. 


BrRopDIE FRASER. 


NOVELS AND EPICS.* 


Everyone must have noticed the improvement which 
has taken place in the form of the novel since the days of 
Dickens and Thackeray. We have no longer the lengthy, 
leisurely descriptions of unimportant characters; we are 
spared the writers’ private opinions on this and that; the 
scenes are not drawn out thin; and when the interest ends 
so does the story. But granted all these things, the old 
novels, in spite of their clutter of dead wood, give an 
impression of greatness that we seldom find in one of their 
better-framed successors. Now and again however we get a 
book in the old tradition, as for instance this third instalment 
of ‘‘ The Peasants,’’ by Ladislas St. Reymont. Spring ”’ 
is a continuation of this epic of the soil. It rounds finely 
up to summer, and the reader who is already—having 
seen “ Autumn” and “ Winter’’—a friend of Hanka, 
Boryna and the lovely Yagna, goes with them on their 
road. The book is full of beauty. Take for instance this 
description of the spring’s effect on Yagna : 

“Something was seizing her, lifting her up, carrying her 
away—an invincible longing ; and whithersoever it should take 
her, thither she would go without fail. So she wept on in- 
voluntarily and almost painlessly; thus a tree, laden with 
blossoms, warmed by the sun and waving in the breezes of a 
springtide morning, drips with abundant dew, draws life-giving 
sap from the soil, and lifts its boughs and blossoming sprays.” 


After reading ‘“ Autumn,” Winter’? and “ Spring,” 
lovers of fine literature must hope that before he died 
Ladislas St. Reymont found time and strength to give the 


* “ The Future.” By F. E. Mills Young. (Geoffrey Bles.)— 
Sounding Brass.”” By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds.)—‘ Siren.” 
By C. Kay-Scott. (Faber & Gwyer.)—‘ Spring.” By L. St. 
Reymont. (Jarrolds.) 7s. 6d. each. 
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world yet another of these deep, warm stories, these epics 
of farmer, herd and ploughman. 

“The Future ”’ is one of those well written books which 
make little claim on the attention. The easy sentences 
slip on ; the people act in the way the reader would expect ; 
and the little, plain heroine marries in the end the good, 
dull hero. The scene in laid in Africa, and nowadays the 
dwellers in great industrial centres demand some such 
setting. It makes a change from the long lines of streets, 
the narrow view of the sky which is their daily portion. 
The character of Elizabeth is convincingly drawn and is 
the best bit of work in the book and, no doubt, the pleasant, 
sentimental story will give the hardened novel-reader a 
few quietly contented hours. 

Equally well written but of more interesting content is 
‘‘ Sounding Brass,’’ by Ethel Mannin. James Rickard is 
a son of the coal-mines who determines to make money. 

*‘ He said: ‘ Why ain’t you got as much money as old Hilden, 
Pa? You work hard.’ 

‘“The man laughed dourly. ‘I guess we ain’t all got old 
Hilden’s brains. You have to be born that way. It’s a matter 
of brains. Havin’ your wits about yer.’”’ 

The son goes to London and makes money by creating 
an advertisement firm. He certainly does make the 
money, but he does not get far because he has no other 
asset than his shrewdness. He does not know how to use 
the power he has acquired, and the book ends on a false 
note, for he is left still grasping at the husks and with no 
sense of bewildered, incomprehensible failure. This book 
has indeed been written in too great a hurry. The 
psychology of the little child at the beginning is carelessly 
done, and Miss Mannin appears to have forgotten that 
Rickard was in France and Germany during the war; for 
later, when he crosses to Ostend for his honeymoon, he 
“tried to realise that in forty years of life this was the 
first time he had ever been on the sea’’! Also a little 
farther on we have, ‘‘ He was busy trying to realise that 
for the first time in his life he was ‘ abroad.’”’ I fancy 
there is a psychological reason for this mistake. Rickard 
would not have taken part in the war ; he would have con- 
sidered it a ridiculous fuss about nothing, a waste of life 
and money, and would have done everything short of 
becoming a conscientious objector to keep out of it. Of 
that Miss Mannin was subconsciously aware, so thoroughly 
aware that she forgot she had not known what to do with 
him during the war years, and had accordingly thrust him 
into a machine-gun corps. ‘Sounding Brass”’ is an 
interesting book, and the chapter entitled ‘‘ Balloons ’’ is 
excellent. Miss Mannin has caught the very trick of the 
amusing talk of a literary party—has done it in fact very 
much better than Clemence Dane did it in “ Legend.” 
The women are particularly well drawn . . . no mistakes 
about their psychology! Again we have a plain heroine. 
Perhaps they are the fashion! Florence is excellent, but 
I doubt her divorcing Rickard. Provincial people of her 
type have a feeling that, whether you are innocent or 
guilty, divorce is a disgrace not only to you but to your 
family and connections. If Miss Mannin would take 
longer over her work she ought to produce a novel that 
will live for, as they used to say in Victorian days, the 
way she develops a scene shows that she has the “ root of 
the matter in her.” 

Of what a different order from the last-mentioned stories 
is ‘‘Siren’’! The publisher explains that it is “a study 
of a woman who is ruled by sex,” and this poor degenerate 
murders her child because it interferes with her pleasures, 
forgets she has ever been married or become a mother, 
commits bigamy and is tried for it, and generally goes to 
pieces mentally and morally. James Joyce's style is not 
one the tyro can safely copy. It results in this sort of 
thing : 

‘‘Lute must die clickety click going to Cousin Belle clickety 
click oh Cousin Belle I will save you clickety click Cousin 


Belle clickety click Cousin Belle—Cousin Belle—C-o-u-s-i-n 
B-e-l-l-e 


Or this, which is supposed to be the thought of a child: 


‘‘ alliecampbell was nice, she had a shiny black dress that 
smelled nice, freddie asked her yesterday what kind of a dress 


it was, she said it was analpaca and auntmattie said it was 
apolonaise so he didn’t know which it was but allie wore anapron 
and he knew what that was, she said she came to help mamma 
while his new little sister was little.” 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


THE SHAKESPEARE MYSTERY.* 


Whatever our private opinions regarding the authorship 
of the Shakespeare plays, and whether or no our conclusions, 
after reading this volume, alter or modify, we shall all 
agree that the late Mr. E. G. Harman has taken immense 
pains to find good and perhaps more than sufficient reasons 
for his theory of their Baconian origin. This work is the 
result of great industry, dogged patience and minute 
research, of analytical and constructive qualities of no 
mean order. The author explains that the discursive 
nature of the volume is necessary because it combines 
historical with literary criticism. History and literary 
criticism too often ignore each other’s existence. We get, 
therefore, three chapters—one fourth of the whole book, 
excluding the long Appendices—taken up by the historical 
inquiry into the true relations of Bacon with Essex and of 
Bacon with Robert Cecil and Raleigh, in which Mr. Harman 
tries to show that a whole set of letters, hitherto supposed 
to have been written by the Earl of Essex, were largely 
composed by Bacon in his character and on his behalf. 
Also he puts forward the grounds for his opinion that 
compositions both in verse and prose attributed to Raleigh 
were written by Bacon either on his behalf or by “ imper- 
sonation ”’ in his character. In his original research work 
Mr. Harman makes use largely, indeed almost entirely, of 
poetry. He says, “ It is the most intellectual and definite 
of the arts and draws all its greatest effects out of reality. 
And its greatest effects are found in the poetry of action 
and characterisation, that is to say in the epic and the 
drama. Genius must provide the combinations, but only 
reading, experience and observation can supply the know- 
ledge.’’ Herein we have the nucleus of his Baconian 
theory, for Mr. Harman practically denies that genius 
alone could bridge the gulf between Shakespearean ignorance 
and illiteracy and the plays he is commonly supposed to 
have written. He lays down the rule that every work of 
art must express the personality of its author, and that to 
suppose that Shakespeare’s work is an exception is un- 
scientific—a theory invented to account for the apparent 
detachment of his work from its circumstances. Therefore, 
as he examines and discusses the plays singly or by groups, 
he endeavours to follow the track of Bacon’s life and to 
find the reflection of it in the plays. This Commentary, we 
may add, is not intended for the man of learning, but for 
the general reader, the man in fact for whom the plays 
were written, and it is certain that the reader who approaches 
the volume with an open mind will not go empty away. 
Mr. Harman died in December, 1921, so that to friends fell 
the duty of revising the proofs. The excellent index has 
been compiled by Mr. Charles Morant, assistant librarian 
of the Inner Temple, who is well versed in the bibliography 
of the period. 

Vi. We 


PARNELL DEPOSED.; 


The present spate of books about Parnell is disconcerting 
but inevitable, and it is well that it occurs at a time when 
it can no longer affect Irish affairs, save as a budget of 
experience. He has been compared to Cesar, but Cesar 
was as potent in death as he had been in life, and there 
the analogy fails, as this book goes to show. Sir Alfred 
Robbins comes to the task with convincing qualifications 
and none of the prejudices that spoil biography. He 
knew his man, and had continual dealings with him 

* ‘The ‘Impersonality’ of Shakespeare.” By Edward 
George Harman, C.B. 12s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


+ ‘‘ Parnell: The Last Five Years.’”” By Sir Alfred Robbins. 
10s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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during the fiercest crisis of the Nationalist Party’s fortunes. 


Sir Alfred takes the competent and reasonable stand- 
point of the Lobby, where he is a past-master of many 
years standing, with a mentality ripened by contact with 
actual politics from the inside, and broadened by privi- 
leged friendships with all sorts and conditions of public 
men. This in itself is so much gain to the reader intent 
upon a balanced view, but it is improved by the fact that 
the chronicler is free from the bias that belongs to the 
average Irishman in dealing with a theme like this. 
Johnson may have been wrong when he said to Boswell 
that the Irish “ have not that extreme nationality which 
we find in the Scotch’’; but he was painfully right in 
a way when he added that they “‘ are a fair people—they 
never speak well of one another.’’ There has been such 
an avalanche of revelations about the politics and poli- 
ticians of the eighties and nineties that the material 
available is common to all and more than sufficient for a 
verdict. That being so, it is as well that the summing-up 
should be done by an Englishman, heretical as this may 
seem to Irish opinion. Mr. Shaw, who says he is Irish 
in his lucid intervals, struck the right note when he 
made a stolid Englishman the centre of gravity in ‘‘ John 
Bull’s Other Island,’’ and splashed all manner of Hibernian 


-contradictions round him like breakers about a rock. But 


if ever Mr. Shaw wants to achieve the consummate 
failure of his wild career, let him try a drama round 
Parnell. 

Sir Alfred here relates what the ‘‘uncrowned King” 
told him during their many encounters in the Lobby and 


elsewhere. It was strange, of course, that a sphinx like 


Parnell should have placed such trust in the representative 
of a Midland organ which was for so many years associated 
with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain ; but the Irish leader was 
shrewd enough to appreciate the sane and level attitude 


-of a typical provincial newspaper of good record and 


repute. It may be that Sir Alfred rather overrates the 
value of the communications he quotes from Parnell’s 
lips; it may be that they have lost some of their first 
fine fervour in the interval of years; or it may even be 
that in duty bound he has buried some of them for ever 
as too sacred for promulgation. At any rate, he will not 
mind its being said that the sum and substance of Parnell’s 
disclosures, as they read to-day in these interesting pages, 
in no way belie Parnell’s reputation as a man who kept 
his real thoughts strictly to himself. Nevertheless it is 


-distinctly a point worth noting that such a man should 


have maintained friendly terms with a journalist bound 
by duty and interest to a party hostile to Home Rule. 
Nor can it be withheld in justice to both men, that the 
fact was essentially a tribute to the Press, individually and 
as a profession. And it only agrees with what responsible 
statesmen have said in public and in private, that in a 
long experience of relations with accredited journalists, 
they have never known a secret broached in print, until 
the word had been given that it might be used. 

It is another compliment no less deserved to say that 
the best chapters here are not those that relate to the 
seamy development of the O’Shea affair, where full know- 
ledge is handled with reticence and dignity; but those 
that tell the story of Parnell’s vicarious triumph in the 
courts during the Irish party’s conflict with The Times. 
Many of us have had occasion to turn up the files recount- 
ing the day-by-day dissection of the forger Pigott at the 
remorseless hands of Sir Charles Russell, and there are 
passages that even now, across the gulf of thirty years, 
need no recalling, they seared their way so mercilessly into 
the national consciousness at the time. But no one can 
fail to appreciate the art with which Sir Alfred packs 
the best of it all into a vivid chapter, and shows how 
inside opinion rightly foretold the early suicide of Pigott. 
There has rarely been a case where a man has so turned 
the witness-box into a dock, or more surely pronounced 
his own condemnation. 

Yet was Pigott’s collapse anything but a prefiguration 
of Parnell’s ? We have had for years volumes of abuse 
upon the G.O.M. for ignoring the scandals around his 


ally’s name, and then for dropping him when the dis- 
closures broke upon the public. But Sir Alfred shows 
how Gladstone went on hoping for a clearance, and then 
for Parnell’s resignation, until the coup de grace was forced 
by the latter’s stubborn pride. Having banked all his 
emotions on another man’s wife, it seemed as if he must 
treat the rest of mankind with that ‘‘ scorn of scorn’’ he 
had used as the lash for disciplining his followers until it 
broke in his hand. He went to pieces like Dilke and 
others for cynically supposing that a law-giver may 
break with impunity the laws he is appointed to uphold ; 
but his case is more dramatic than theirs, simply 
because in half a year he had followed his reputation and 
perished. And the infatuated few who still cherish his 
memory must be blind to the signs of the times if they 
fail to see how Parnell delayed the Irish settlement with 
England more by his fall than he ever advanced it by his 
abilities. 
J. P. 


GLORIOUS APOLLO.* 


What was wrong with this beautiful, iniquitous, magni- 
ficent young Byron whose life, like dawn meadows, was 
strown with prostrate, tremulous shadows? Well, they 
weve prostrate ; they were shadows; and so infinitely too 
many! Had Caroline Lamb possessed genius and re- 
nounced hysterics; had Lady Byron been fire instead of 
ice; had one of the dark-browed Magdalenes been also 
saint and mystic (but they so seldom are !)—he would have 
been saved. He wanted the super-woman, a conglomerate 
of such as Christina Rossetti, the Borgia and Jane Austen ; 
mentally agile as a mountain roe, physically robust, white 
and maternal as a Fra Angelico Madonna. In fact—a 
Madonna-Bacchanal. From his disappointment came his 
poses. The Augusta-myth; the Italian goings-on—these 
were his attempt to conceal wistfulness, capacity for 
idealism like his friend Shelley’s. For lack of one woman 
he insulted, destroyed, froze all with black-ice disdain. 
He should have been our greatest epic poet (greater than 
Milton, who had no humour). He descended to satire. 
Capable of affirmation, he fell to negation. The mighty, 
honey-hearted god belittled himself by spitefully. jesting 
like any pointed-eared satyr with lewd laughter for great 
things. One is surprised to find so able a biographer as 
E. Barrington, with her genius for psychology, siding with 
that self-conscious little icicle, Lady Byron, who prayed 
for Byron’s soul when she should have been fainting in his 
arms. A woman’s best prayer for her lover is silent 
surrender. But she left the passion, lust, savagery—which 
were necessary accompaniments of Byron’s genius—un- 
slaked. Having mistaken a pose for guilt she punished 
him for her own stupidity. For what was there in second- 
rate, tiresome Augusta which could lift even a corner of 
the eternal dullness of sisters, aunts and grandmothers 
alike ? No /aw insures the purity of race as does this 
inviolable veil of dullness. Helen and Sappho in one 
could scarcely lift it even for an ordinary man. But 
Byron! Keen, fastidious, savage, dreamy as Shelley, 
wild as a hawk, sensitive to a fault as he was, Augusta’s 
first hoydenish entrance into the exotic temple of his 
passions would have resulted in immediate, everlasting 
banishment. Can anyone looking at Byron’s beautiful 
face credit so foolish a tale, whatever the evidence? He 
was capable of crime, not of mediocrity ; of brutality, not 
of bétise. 

But although E. Barrington thinks otherwise I have 
thoroughly enjoyed her book, which may be classed with 
the remarkable ‘“‘ Ariel’’ of Maurois. Masses of material 
are skilfully manipulated. The slightest sentence is 
evidently the result of research. Sincerity, insight and 
charity are combined, and the fascination is heightened by 
flashes of intuitive wisdom. ‘‘ Woman has never under- 
stood the heart of the libertine, and never will.”’ 


* “ Glorious Apollo.” By E. Barrirgton. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 
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True. But why “ never” ? 
conserve our Byrons. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to hear that even then the 
Italians were playing barrel-organs ! 


Let us at least try, and 


‘Mary WEsB (Mrs. H. B. L. Webb). 


TCHEHOV AS LOVER.* 


If ever a man is sentimental it is, we suppose, in his love 
letters. He may be sentimental with an excess that 
extorts admiration and a generosity that often touches 
the sublime, as Robert Browning was ; or with an anguish 
that wrings our hearts as Keats was. Or his senti- 
mentalism may be so inwoven with learning and philosophy, 
as Abelard’s was, that it is hard to detect. And indeed we 
would scarcely have dared to impute sentimentalism to 
any of these lovers, had we not at last Tchehov’s letters 
to test their quality by. This, we are inclined to say after 
reading them, is the way that people will love when they 
have become really civilised, when culture has ceased to be 
a veneer or a side issue, when men are so sure of their 
humanity that they can be natural with no loss of dignity 
and sensible rather than by turns primitive or sublime. 
Tchehov is unique as a writer for his disinterestedness. 
His style, like his idealism, is so spontaneous, so apparently 
casual, that we do not notice it. He never allowed his 
egotism to intrude, never assumed the pose of a literary 
man, and yet his personality is always there, intimately 
shaping every sentence and situation, at once sympathetic 
and acute. And his critical values, as we learn from earlier 
collections of his letters, were one with his practice. Avoid 
insincerity and self-deception, he was never tired of saying 
to young authors, do not lie against reality by indulging 
in soft, vague, subjective sentiments, above all respect 
the personality of others. And because the problems of 
the lover are identical with those of the artist, Tchehov 
proves himself as gay, unassuming and disinterested in the 
one character as in the other. Indeed, if these letters were 
of no other value, they were worth publishing for the proof 
they supply of the gaiety which neither illness nor loneliness 
could repress, the pure zest for living which triumphed over 
melancholy and lassitude as it infused the characters which 
he created with a vitality that transcends their pessimism. 
Such gaiety may be considered typical of the consumptive. 
But in Tchehov there was never anything forced or faintly 
meretricious about it, as there was in Stevenson. He was 
unemphatically heroic because it was a simple, human and 
intelligent thing to be, and his gaiety was the reward of a 
perfect integrity, of courage, humility and clarity, and a 
respect for the reality which the commonplace can disclose. 

Tchehov met Olga Knipper for the first time in 1898, 
when she was rehearsing ‘‘ The Sea-Gull ’’ with the Moscow 
Art Theatre Company. He married her three years later 
and he died in 1904. Marriage, however, did not end his 
separation from the woman he loved. He was too delicate 
to face the winters in Moscow, where his wife continued to 
act, and so his life, as she writes, was ‘‘ divided between 
Moscow and Yalta (the town in the Crimea to which he 
was exiled), and we were constantly parting and seeing 
each other off at the Kursk Station in Moscow, and at 
Sevastopol.” The result is that his marriage caused no 
break in his correspondence. It appears, fittingly enough, 
merely as a subsidiary incident in a relationship that pre- 
served its delightfully fresh, companionable and, we might 
almost say, frisky quality from beginning to end. And 
there could be no better proof of Tchehov’s unadvertising 
heroism than the way in which he suppressed and belittled 
his yearning to be in Moscow, his loneliness and ill-health, 
in writing to his wife. So far was he from wishing to 
excite compassion or sacrifice her career to his own 
craving for companionship that when she suggested leaving 
the stage, a step for which from a purely selfish point of 
view he must have longed, he could write : ‘‘ You want to 

* “ The Letters of Anton Pavlovitch Tchehov to Olga Leonar- 


dovna Knipper.”” Translated from the Russian by Constance 
Garnett. 15s. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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give up the stage ? SoI fancied when I read your letter. You 
want to? You must think it over thoroughly, darling, 
thoroughly, and only then decide.’’ And later: ‘“‘ There is 
no sense in your giving up the stage for such dreariness as 
there is now in Yalta.’’ And when she reproached herself 
he would assure her of his delight that she had work and 
a full life and was not “ aimlessly hanging about like your 
husband.’ But it is, as we have said, in their incessant 
frivolity that these love letters are unlike those of any 
other man of genius. So unadulterated was Tchehov’s 
love that it flowed 
out in ripples of 
merriment. He 
could afford to jest 
about his own 
tenderness because 
he was so sure of it 
and to keep it in 
perspective. ‘“‘ Iam 
yours,” he writes. 
“You may take me 
and eat me with oil 
and vinegar’; or 
“TI kiss both your 
hands, all your ten 
fingers and your 
forehead, and I wish 
you happiness and 
peace and more love, 
and that it may last 
a long time, say 
fifteen years.’ Or 
“Don’t be lazy, for 
God’s sake, and 
don’t be too con- 
ceited. | Remember 
that the wife is in 
subjection to her 
husband.”” Or “ If 
you will be ill, on 
my word of honour, 
I'll divorce you, and 
before the divorce I 
will beat you so that 
you will go about 
with a black eye for 
a week.’”’ His terms 
of endearment too 
are as quaint as his 


signature. He 
addresses his wife as 
“Granny,” “ Dog! 


ginger-haired dog!”’ 
or “ crocodile of my 
soul,’’ and signs him- 
self as “ hereditary 
honorary academi- 
cian,” retired doc- 
tor and dramatist,”’ 
“your holy man,” ‘“‘ your husband in all-wool pants.’ 
And yet beneath it all there is seriousness, sanity and a 
deep devotion. No man knew more of what counts 
in the conduct of life as of art, or performed the duty 
better which he described as ‘‘ going on working steadily 
day by day, quite quietly, prepared for mistakes which are 
inevitable, for failures.” It is this loyalty to the real as 
distinct from the showy that endears us to Tchehov, and 
makes his quietism so much more vital than striking self- 
assertion. The gaiety which characterises all this corre- 
spondence is only equalled by the whimsical sagacity with 
which he met any mood of pessimism or trivial misunder- 
standing. ‘! Be well, merry, happy, sleep sound, love, silly 
girl, and trust in God,” he wrote again and again, stifling 
his own yearning, and growing, to quote his wife’s words, 
“weaker in body and stronger in spirit.’’ Or ‘‘ don’t be 
upset, for everything in this world is for the best, so I am 
told. Absolutely everything.’”’ But there was nothing 


Portrait of Mrs. J. Comyns-Carr, 


From “ Reminiscences of Mrs. J. Comyns-Carr.” 


sentimental, as the touch of irony shows, nothing senten- 
tious, in his acceptance. He was unique perhaps in the way 
he made his life both an act of faith and an act of reason. 
He learnt to feel with intelligence or, in other words, to be 
human, to “ live peacefully and honourably, be kind and 
friendly,’’ to be wise without standing on his dignity. That 
is why these letters are so simple, sweet and spontaneous. 
Tchehov loved in no high romantic manner, but with the 
frank, facetious innocence of the child and the understand- 
ing of the genius. 

Huau I’A. Fausset. 


REMINIS- 
CENCES.* 


The flood of 
Memoirs and Rem- 
iniscences continues 
unabated, and the 
demand for, or 
at any rate the easy 
sale of, this kind of 
book has generated 
a careless facility in 
compilation. The 
author or “ reminis- 
cencer’”’ apparently 
often relies only on 
his memory, and 
takes no pains to 
verify doubtful 
points and_ sub- 
stantiate facts by 
means of authorita- 
tive works and refer- 
ence books. Thus 
Mrs. Comyns - Carr 
has perpetrated an 
amazing blunder 
concerning George 
Meredith. She 
states : 

can remember 
one visit to Burford 
Bridge when he 
[Meredith] read to Joe 
one after another the 
sonnets he had written 
of the first wife who 
had deserted him. 


The world had never 
seen them then, and, 


to my husband, 
wrought up to a state 
of acute sympathy 


with the poet’s past 
distress, they seemed 
like musical beats in 
the rhythm of an old- 
fashioned tale. But 
their very free and 
bitter realism seemed 
too poignant for publication, and, as a true friend, Joe tried 
gently to dissuade Meredith from publishing them. . . . Perhaps 
it is as well that in after years this advice was forgotten, 
for the world would be the poorer without _‘ Modern 
Love.’ 


By John Sargent. 
From a painting by lamplight. 
Edited by Eve Adam (Hutchinson). 


Now the date of this incident is presumably in the 
eighties, or any way subsequent to 1873, the year of 
Mrs. Comyns-Carr’s marriage. Yet the inexorable fact 
is that Meredith’s ‘‘ Modern Love ”’ was published in 1862, 
and had been perfectly well known to his friends and 
readers for twenty years. The only possible explanation 
for Mrs. Comyns-Carr’s story is that Meredith was once 
again exercising his peculiar species of humour, on which 
she lays stress elsewhere in her book, and that he was 

* “ Reminiscences of Mrs. J. Comyns-Carr.’’ Edited by 
Eve Adam. 21s. With 24 illustrations. (Hutchinson.)— 
Reminiscences: Social and Political.’”” By Roma Lister. 


21s. With 16 illustrations. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Reminiscences.” 
By Marie Princess of Battenberg. 16s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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testing Comyns-Carr’s ignorance of his work by reading 
aloud as secret and unknown sonnets a poem which had 
been in print since his auditor was a boy of thirteen. 

I try to dismiss from my mind the impression that Mrs. 
Comyns-Carr was here striving to write a purple passage 
of effect, for in other respects I have found her book 
entirely delightful. She presents a vivid picture of those 
great days of the seventies and eighties, when Ellen 
Terry and Irving, Whistler and Arthur Sullivan, and 
many another genius, were at the heights of their powers ; 
when Comyns-Carr was founding the Grosvenor Gallery 
and editing The English Illustrated Magazine at its best, 
and his brother, John Carr, developing the Pre-Raphaelite 
settlement in little ‘‘Queen Anne” houses at Bedford 
Park; when Henry James brought forward a youthful 
John Sargent, and the twain played bowls at Ightham 
Moat, the while George Meredith sat watching them from 
under the cedar tree ; when Burne-Jones was living in The 
Grange, Samuel Richardson’s old house at West Kensing- 
ton, and entertaining in the garden there on summer 
Sunday afternoons Ruskin, Morris, William De Morgan, the 
Poynters, and the Kiplings. Great days and great names, 
indeed, in art and literature. I wonder if, fifty years 
hence, the idols of our present to-day will seem as fine in 
retrospect to our successors. 

This book is rich in humorous stories. Here is one. 
Dr. Playfair (father of Mr. Nigel Playfair) was complaining 
that his fashionable female patients were slow in paying 
their accouchement fees. ‘‘ Your terms,’’ observed W. S. 
Gilbert, ‘“‘ should be Cash on Delivery.’’ How Toole, in 
his best Theodore Hook practical-joke manner, endeavoured 
to inculcate loyalty into a surly republican cobbler when 
Queen Victoria was to open the People’s Palace ; how at 
a luncheon-party a malaprop hostess took an account of 
the habits of wattled cranes at the Zoo to be those of the 
Walter Cranes, with never a smile from Swinburne ; and 
how many other diverting things were said and done in 
the brave days of bustles and velvet jackets—all this 
must be read in Mrs. Comyns-Carr’s amusing pages. 

Miss Roma Lister (a member of the Ribblesdale and 
Mackenzie families) writes principally about Italy, where 
she was born and where she has lived most of her life, 
though her records several times include visits to England, 
and the great houses of her large circle of relations and 
friends. This volume, with its constant enumeration of 
the high-sounding titles of the Roman Nobility and Papal 
dignitaries, together with allusions to Royal personages 
and the English Peerage, and its aloofness from common 
people, is reminiscent of a bygone style of feminine writing, 
for, as Thackeray put it, ‘‘ she seldom introduces you to 
anybody under a Marquis.’’ Personally, I like it, for 
I would far sooner read about a great reception in the 
Colonna Palace at Rome with all its trappings of medieval 
splendour than a report of a dinner to a Labour Leader 
minus his dress suit and with a microphone before him. 

As I indicated earlier, Miss Lister is also guilty of some 
errors. Twice she alludes to the unfortunate Earl of 
Derwentwater (who was executed after the Jacobite rising 
of 1715) as the son of Charles the Second : whereas he was 
of course the grandson, his mother being Mary Tudor, 
daughter of the King by Moll Davis, the actress. She 
describes the present Duke of Norfolk as a child staying 
at Everingham in 1907—the year before he was born. 
She calls William De Morgan ‘‘ Professor De Morgan,”’ 
which is particularly tiresome, because it was his father, 
Augustus, who was the Professor; and Mrs. William 
De Morgan’s aunt, Mrs. Spencer-Stanhope, was previously 
Mrs. Dawson, and not ‘‘ Mrs. Dawson-Damer.”’ 

Miss Lister is most interesting on the subject of the 
occult; she has considerable psychic powers and appa- 
ently would not reprobate the appellation of witch. She 
relates some very impressive ghost stories—the best one, 
concerning Queen Josephine of Sweden, was told to her 
by Prince Henry of Prussia. Her accounts of Italian 
folk-lore and legend are attractive features of a book 
which presents many aspects of the life and scenery of 
Italy. 
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The third volume on the list is also concerned with the 
Courts and aristocracies of Europe, for Marie Princess of 
Battenberg, as a member of the Grand-Ducal family of 
Hesse, is nearly related to the Imperial family of Russia ; 
also her father’s sister, the Tsarina Marie, was the wife of the 
Tsar Alexander the Second. Her eldest brother, Prince 
Louis of Battenberg (the late Marquis of Milford Haven), 
married a daughter of Princess Alice of England, and her 
third brother, Henry, became the husband of Princess 
Beatrice. Another brother, Alexander, was the ill-fated 
tuler of Bulgaria. Consequently this book possesses much 
interest for those versed in Continental history during the 
past sixty years, particularly when Queen Victoria was 
alive and exercising a patriarchal influence upon most of 
the rulers of Europe, her relatives ; there is some valuable 
light thrown on the Queen’s ever-astonishing character. 
This book is laudably free from major errors. 


S. M. ELtis. 


A POET’S ALPHABET.* 


There is still no poet in England so popular (in the 
truest sense) as Mr. W. H. Davies. He is not, nor ever 
has been, the exclusive joy of any particular coterie—a 
nine days’ wonder in the land. He is the delight of an 
audience that embraces the whole gamut of society. It 
is worth while asking why this is so. 

The superficial characteristics of Mr. Davies’s poetry 
are, first, a preoccupation with all the ‘“ properties’”’ of 
nature and, second, an uncanny facility in finding the 
right, the startling metaphor. Let us take, to begin with, 
this preoccupation with bud and bird, flower and star 
and tree. There is another language inside the language 
of common speech ; and symbols are its vocabulary. It is 
a language weighted in every word with the experience of 
all the ages. It has its roots in emotions common to all 
men. When you pass the time of day, you do not use 
this language ; but when you give voice to a true emotion 
you can hardly fail to make use of it. It is inherent in all 
great art. (A flagrant instance of the symbology of 
painting, for example, is Rossetti’s use of the lily in ‘‘ The 
Annunciation.”’) And when you recognise it, you are 
stirred, because a direct appeal is being made to your 
race-memory of deep and common emotions. For symbols, 
as Mr. Yeats quotes, are ‘“‘ the signs or representations 
of any moral things by the images or properties of natural 
things.’”” Now bud and bird, cow and star and pool, are 
the symbols used by Mr. Davies in his poetry. They are 
not consciously so used. They spring natively out of his 
sincere emotions, voicing those emotions in a language 
holier, more blessed, than the language of the dictionary. 
They stir the purest wells of our being. Other poets may, 
and do, use these “‘ properties ’’ of nature in their work ; 
but too often they have for them only an esthetic appeal. 
Mr. Davies does not use them only esthetically, for their 
superficial colour and grace; he uses them, however 
unconsciously, to awaken that race-memory in us of life’s 
finest emotions. 

Then there is Mr. Davies's aptness in laying hold of 
the incomparable metaphor; and by the incomparable 
metaphor we mean that which is so charged with experience 
that it quite transcends its superficial meaning. Again, 
it speaks the language of symbols ; only its unit this time 
is not the word but the phrase. Mr. Davies has apparently 
reached that poetic state wherein he is made free of this 
language of symbols, and the right metaphor springs as 
naturally into being in his verse as laughter in a child. 
The reason is surely this: he has kept himself so joyously 
simple-minded and unsophisticated, that he can respond 
unhesitatingly to his intuitions. For of intuitions symbols 
are born. 

But, you may ask, how does this analysis help us in the 
consideration of him as the most rightly popular poet ? 
It helps a great deal. For if art truly move men at all, 


*“ A Poet’s Alphabet.” By W. H. Davies. 3s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


it will move them exactly in proportion as it appeals to 
their profoundest emotions. That maybe is a truism. 
But its significance here is this: how else can art so deeply 
stir us as when, by the use of symbols, it speaks to us in 
that language we have so dearly bought ? How else can 
it so quicken us as when, by the vivid images of natural 
things, it realises for us the moral things that lie beneath ? 
All folk-poetry accomplished this. It had its roots in the 
race-experience of the ‘ folk.’”” It was compact of sym- 
bology—not the obscure self-created symbology of Blake, 
but such simple native symbology as Mr. Davies uses. 
That is just Mr. Davies’s appeal. And it is founded on the 
recognition, by all, of the language which alone is common 
to all. 

This little book, then, is aptly named—though perhaps 
unconsciously: for it sets down the alphabet of that 
language by which Mr. Davies makes his profoundest 
appeal. C is for Child, therefore, and D for Dog; P is for 
Pool, and H for Hedge; and N of course is for Nature. 
Here you will find the symbols as surely, as masterfully, 
used as ever. Here you will find (though less frequently 
than usual) those startling epithets, those incomparable 
metaphors that flower from the very roots of his rich 
experience. They are indeed to be found in all his books. 
Rather than take our example therefore from the kind of 
verse that illustrates the Mr. Davies we all know and 
expect, let us quote ‘‘ D is for Dog ’’: 


‘“My dog went mad and bit my hand, 
I was bitten to the bone: 
My wife went walking out with him, 
And then came back alone. 


“‘T smoked my pipe, I nursed my wound, 
I saw them both depart : 
But when my wife came back alone, 
I was bitten to the heart.” 


Mr. Davies has never been so direct as in that simple 
lyric: there is not, it will be noticed, a single adjective 
from beginning to end; and in its dramatic simplicity it 
might have been stolen from Blake. More in his usual 
vein are the lovely ‘“‘ Implements ’’ and “ Venus ”’ and the 
poem that magnificently ends: 


“I gallop faster to my doom 
Than any mortal bird can fly— 
I gallop like a startled horse, 
That leaping flames and whirlwinds chase— 
Until his eyes have left his head, 
And stretch beyond his frantic face.’’ 


But every poem in this book is a joy ; and each is delight- 
fully decorated by Miss Dora M. Batty. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


SECOND BUT NOT SECONDARY.* 


It is needless at this time of day to dwell upon the 
merits of Mr. Myers’s first book, ‘‘ The Orissers.’’ Those 
merits were very generally recognised, and his next novel 
was awaited with curiosity and eagerness. 

“The Clio” gave disappointment to some because 
superficially it was not like ‘“‘ The Orissers.’’ That great 
book had worn its seriousness on its sleeve ; it took refuge , 
as it were in seriousness, it welcomed friction, it revelled 
in intensity. It committed itself without fear of ridicule 
to a definite point of view, a theory about people, over 
which its intellectual scepticism played like summer 
lightning. By the help of that intermittent glare ‘‘ the 
corrupt family of Orisser’’ was revealed with startling 
distinctness, but though the lightning continued, the 
dawn never broke ; the characters found no release from 
the self-chains that bound them ; they seemed to live by 
force of will, by an unreasoning inward tenacity, an un- 
regulated expenditure of personal force. Hag-ridden as 
they were, at the mercy of their illusions, they could no 
more change their direction than the incoming wave can 


* “The Orissers.””’ By L. H. Myers. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.)— 
“The Clio.” By L. H. Myers. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 
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escape the shore. They had no power to compromise 
or temper with their desires; they were themselves, 
their whole selves and nothing but themselves all the 
time. They knew, or some of them knew, exactly how 
they were deceived; but they could not profit by this 
knowledge because the mind’s explanation of itself to 
itself is only a form of self-expression, an activity like 
any other. 

In ‘‘ The Clio” the darkness that enfolded ‘‘ The 
Orissers’’ is replaced by brilliant sunshine—the tropical 
sunshine of the Lower Amazon. In Lady Oswestry’s 
yacht are gathered a company of people bent upon enjoy- 


ing themselves. Their spirits are gay, light and free as the 
vessel itself : 


“The Clio was white and gleaming. So clean was she, so 
freshly painted, so well-groomed, so arrogant, that one felt 
she must have come straight from the hands of a beauty 


specialist. And she was young. She had been launched only 
five years ago.” 


Lady Oswestry’s guests are determined to enjoy them- 
selves, and convinced that they can. It is true that they 
have their annoyances, their perplexities, their troubles. 
Lady Oswestry is ageing ; Sir James cannot decide whether 
he should comfort his declining years by taking a wife. 
Of the four girls, Mary, wne dme bien née, was embarrassed 
by an admirer who threatened to pursue her across the 
Atlantic in a hydroplane. Stella Barlow had a drunken 
husband at Para, whither they were bound; Angela’s 
hard little heart wanted money, and Lady Olga Swinton 
lacked self-confidence. More than one felt a kindness for 
Hugo, Lady Oswestry’s charming younger son; one and 
all were fascinated, baffled and irritated by Harry, the 
elder. Harry is the outstanding figure in the book. To 
the appearance of a well-groomed gorilla he added a mind 
too restless and enterprising for the political career he 
was expected to follow ; he had a passion for mystification 
and burlesque ; he had a finger in every pie and on every 
pulse ; and it was his incorrigible will to power that almost 
brought the cruise of the Clio to disaster, just as it was 
his resourcefulness that saved it. Harry is unique; an 
adventurer, a miles gloriosus, a man of action moving 
always in his own private limelight, banter on his 
tongue and ambition in his breast. Ignorant of his 
dark designs, the Clio and its freight of merrymakers, 
light-hearted, playful and amorous as monkeys, pene- 
trate ever deeper into Amazonia, with Revolution, 
hatched by Harry, on one side and on both sides 
jungle. ‘“‘I want to see the girls’ complexions after 
the mosquitoes have had a go at them,’ was Harry’s 
avowed motive for taking them this trip. When he 
had wedged the Clio firmly in the bank he had the 
opportunity for making this observation; everyone had 
discomforts to endure; Hugo got the fright of his life 
in the forest; Sir James died. 

His death-scene is moving enough, but “‘ The Clio”’ is 
not a tragedy. It falls within no category; it would 
be hard to imagine an incident, whether bizarre or ordinary, 
that would seem out of place in it; any virtue, vice or 
quality of character that could not easily be accommodated 
dans cette galére. But search the circle of your friends, 
examine yourself, and you will scarcely find a person who 
would fit into the Orissers’ circle at Eamor, or comfortably 
share Allen’s room at Tornel. The intensity of ‘‘ The 
Orissers ’’ shuts out the world; the catholicity of ‘‘ The 
Clio”’ takes it in. The characters in ‘“‘ The Clio”’ are 
blown upon by every wind, are apt for any experience ; 
nothing escapes them. To say they live for the minute 
would be to emphasise unfairly their frivolity ; the point 
about them is their adaptability, their resilience, their 
accessibility to impression, the instinctiveness of their 
responses. To everything they do, from shutting the 
door to dying of fever, they give precisely the amount of 
effort the action requires. Their conversation has the same 
quality ; a casual word floats up like a blown feather. 
They are in fact perfectly adjusted to life ; it is the secret 
of their spontaneity. The world for them is full of a 
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number of things, and even desire and misery fall some- 
how within the scope of their scheme. Whereas the 
people in ‘‘ The Orissers’’ had made the world in their 
own image; their spiritual appetite was morbid; they 
were insatiable. 

‘‘ The Orissers’’ is a more powerful book than ‘“ The 
Clio’’; it hits the imagination harder; in retrospect it 
looms larger. But ‘‘ The Cilio,’”’ being on better terms 
with life, shows Mr. Myers to be a novelist of far more and 
greater potentialities than, from the earlier book, one 
would have imagined he possessed. ‘‘ The Orissers ’’ was 
a little heavily, sometimes even turgidly written; it 
lacked humour and it was subdued in some measure to 
abstract ideas. It was as much the outcome of intellectul 
and moral conviction as of esthetic impulse. ‘‘ The Clio”’ 
is beautifully written and crowded with delicious passages 
of humour, wit and fancy. It is a much better digested 
book than its predecessor, though it has one or two 
characters who do not quite pull their own weight, and 
one or two scenes in which Mr. Myers has shown himself 
almost too tolerant of human frailties. There is a tendency 
towards caricature in the character-drawing ; we feel that 
the Professor’s habit of giving information would have left 
him in the presence of the dying Sir James. For Mr. 
Myers is not a cynic. Morally and intellectually his 
position is as central as it can well be ; the stone he throws 
never fails to hit the middle of the pool. Many writers 
are aware of some of the implications of what they say ; 
but few can set going as many echoes as Mr. Myers can. 
There are few modern novels that do not appear parochial, 
or propagandist, or faddist, or affected beside “‘ The Clio.” 
It has the effortless originality of great art. 


L. P. Hartiry. 


SEEKING ADVENTURE. 


I forget what are the paradoxes of life enumerated 
somewhere or other by G. K. Chesterton ; but one among 
them ought to be that by seeking adventure adventure 
is seldom found. Writing from a sick bed out of reach 
of reference books, I am under the impression—the delu- 
sion possibly—that the Knights of the Middle Ages sought 
adventure not for adventure’s sake but to win their spurs, 
and with their spurs their manhood. Certainly to the 
great explorers adventure was something to be avoided 
if possible; the discoveries from which we _ benefit 
to-day were made in spite of it. The adventure of 
war, of exploration, of commerce, of what you will, 
is surely of little account, a poor shrivelled thing, if 
magnifying it, giving it flesh and blood and life, there 
is not some romantic longing, some ideal, beside which 
it assumes its proper place among the incidentals of 
the quest. In short, is not the seeking of adventure 
for adventure’s sake perilously near seeking after sensa- 
tionalism at all costs ?—a barren search for what is 
scarcely worth attaining. 

So at least it seems to me after reading these three 
books.* Mr. Ratcliffe Holmes makes a wonderful journey 
into the heart of Central Africa: why? To prepare 
a film called ‘“‘ Kilimanjaro” for exhibition before a 
sophisticated public. Mrs. Diana Strickland crosses the 
Belgian Congo: why? To hunt big game. Mr. Jack 
McLaren alone does something useful—the establish- 
ment of a coconut plantation in the extreme north of 
Australia. For his adventure alone is the world richer : 
and of the three books his is by far the most genuinely 
adventurous. 

Partly no doubt because, of the three authors, he is the 
most bountifully endowed with the gift of words and 
the possession of a clear-cut outlook upon life—an ideal. 


* “ Through Wildest Africa.’’ By F. Ratcliffe Holmes. 16s. 
(Geoffrey Bles.)—‘‘ Through the Belgian Congo.” By Mrs. Diana 
Strickland. 18s. (Hurst & Blackett.)—‘‘ My Crowded Soli- 
tude.”” By Jack McLaren. 12s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


His mind is not bounded by a search for adventure— 
indeed, like the explorers of old, he shrinks from it and 
undertakes the establishment of his coconut plantation in 
order to avoid it. But the blue blood of adventurers is 
in his veins: there is nothing in life that is not to him 
packed with potentialities either for action or reflection. 
So that he is never compelled to pad out his book with 
the results of superficial and ill-digested accounts of 
the natives and their customs. Indeed it is obvious that 
he not only understands the Stone Age black fellows upon 
whom he was dependent, but has a whimsical respect for 
them and for their point of view. He approaches them 
with no White superiority of mind; and in consequence 
is amazed at the extent and orderliness of the knowledge 
they possess. 


“ Indeed,” he writes, ‘‘ one man asked me how it was I knew 
so little of these things ; and I told him that what to him were 
the simplest facts of life were to us matters for investigation 
by learned men. Whereupon he looked at me as though 
doubting that such a state of affairs could really be, and at 
length remarked that he had not thought that among Whites 
it was the fashion for the many to be ignorant and only the 
few to be wise.” 


Maybe I am doing them an injustice—and if so I readily 
apologise—but I can scarcely imagine either Mrs. Strick- 
land or Mr. Holmes having written that. The first, I 
fancy, would have scoffed at such “‘ impertinence’”’; the 
second would not have been interested. For Mr. Holmes 
had to see primarily to the getting of his pictures, just as 
Mrs. Strickland had to see to the hunting of her big game, 
and neither of them had very much time to inquire into 
the native mind or into their own since neither of them 
had—as fell to Mr. McLaren’s lot—four months of absolute 
solitude to think things over. Their task was to collect 
their pictures and their big game trophies and then to 
return to the familiar atmosphere and outlook of home ; 
Mr. McLaren’s, to stay upon his plantation for eight long 
years until it should begin to yield, and then—to search 
for further work. 

Still it would be unfair to give the impression that 
the two books of African adventures are insignificant or 
insipid. As an ex-colleague of the plucky camera man 
who accompanied Mr. Holmes, I have naturally a rather 
special interest in this story of his travels and the 
many excellent photographs with which it is illustrated ; 
but without bias I can cordially recommend the book 
as both informative and interesting to those who enjoy 
travel from an easy chair and to those patrons of the 
films who are sufficiently in earnest to learn something 
of the difficulties under which a big travel picture is 
produced. 

Mrs. Strickland too is interesting, except when she 
permits herself such lapses as “ physiologically, their 
language is utterly unlike any other spoken amongst the 
native tribes in Africa.’’ She too took with her a cinema 
camera; she brought back a fund of anecdote. Her 
book will provide pleasant, unexacting reading for a spring 
afternoon and a glimpse of what a woman can do in the 
wilds. 

But last, though by no means least, comes Mr. McLaren : 
it is long since I have read a book of travel so vivid, so 
arresting as is ‘‘ My Crowded Solitude.’”” Like the other 
two on my list, it is filled with anecdote, information and 
interest ; but unlike them it is filled also with the per- 
sonality of its author. We are stirred not merely by a 
series of confrontations, narrow escapes, chases, maga- 
zine-story perils, though these are present in plenty ; what 
thrills us is the knowledge that to Mr. McLaren they were 
only parts of the day’s work and that he took them all 
as they came and noted them in his diary not in order to 
make a book of them but quite literally to preserve his 
sanity in solitude, when a man writes from his heart. 
Mr. McLaren did not seek adventure ; adventure sought 
him. And when adventure beckons men too busy to 
heed, it is always the most adventurous kind of adventure. 


W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 
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A MODERN EASTERN TEACHER* 


Sri Ramakrishna, otherwise Gadadhar—according to his 
earthly designation—was born on February 17th, 1836, 
in the presidency of Bengal, of a middle-class Brahmin 
family, and he died in a garden house outside the city 
of Calcutta on August 16th, 1886. Compiled, as it is 
said, from authentic sources, there lies before me as I 
write an account of his life, attainments and influence in a 
volume extending to nearly eight hundred pages, issued 
anonymously from a place in the Himalayas, but obtainable 
apparently at a Calcutta centre, which has been specified 
therefore in my appended bibliographical note. It follows 
that failing distribution on the part of London occult and 
theosophical bookshops, it will come into the hands of few 
English readers, and theosophists at least are much too 
engrossed by the immediate expectation of a new Master 
to bestow any time or thought on one who belongs to the 
nineteenth century, more especially as the claims of Adyar 
are mentioned nowhere in these pages. Next to the 
translation of Meister Eckhart, it appeals to me, however. 
as the most important mystical publication of the past 
year. I am instituting no comparison otherwise, for the 
theologia exotica and doctrine of experience unfolded by 
the German Master are scarcely less far apart from those 
of Ramakrishna than West is far from East. They only 
answer one another at that distance because the path 
in both cases is one of inward contemplation and the end 
also in both is Divine Union. It happened that when I 
had finished for the time being a study of Eckhart the 
story of the eastern mystic came into my hands, so that 
I can appreciate all the contrasts and recognise also that 
to pass from one to the other brings fruit in reading after 
its own kind. 

The story of Ramakrishna on his inward side is that 
of his penetration from deep to deeper strata of mystical 
experience, from modes of vision belonging to the world 
of images, communions with the ‘“‘ Divine Mother’’ Kali, 
with Ramlala, Krishna and Radha, to the “ super-con- 
sciousness ’’ of Samadhi and the complete absorption of 
Advaita, a ‘‘ crowning realisation of the Absolute,’’ in 
which it is said that ‘‘ beyond speech, beyond experience 
and beyond thought ’’ Sri Ramakrishna not only realised 
but became the Brahman—a state practically maintained 
for a period of six months. On his outward side the long 
story tells of all those with whom he came into contact 
successively, the extent and manner of his teaching, the 
growth of his influence, the devotion and love of his fol- 
lowers. We learn also how he tried many paths of religion 
to satisfy himself that the same end is everywhere. He 
found in Islam a means to the realisation of God, while 
experience in vision—if not in any deeper state—convinced 
him that Jesus Christ was an incarnation of the Divine. 
His conclusion was that “ each system of doctrines repre- 
sented a path to Godhead.’’ He remained therefore a 
Hindu, devoted to the Divine Mother. It has to be added 
that he regarded himself also as an incarnation of God, 
though not apparently in the sense of Krishna according 
to the Gita and other sacred texts. It is obvious, for 
the rest, that the nature of God is essentially in those who 
by realisation become God. It was inevitable perhaps 
that his disciples went much farther and that their devo- 
tion approached perilously near to the forms of worship. 
We must put up with them as we can, seeing that the 
Master suffered them, while there are other things which 
will be unacceptable to western taste and occasionally to 
something deeper. But the talismanic charms of his 
personality, his essential humanity and his sense of the 
humour of things will prevail with most. His work also 
remains in his own land, the Ramakrishna Order, of which 
Swami Vivekananda became a great light in succession. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who writes a foreword to this volume, 
says that its story is one of religion in practice, a revela- 
tion of experience, ‘‘ pages from the Book of Life.’’ It isin 


* “Life of Sri Ramakrishna.” Price 6Rs.8. (Advaita 
Ashrama Publication Dept., 28, College Street Market, 
Calcutta.) 


LEONARD PARSONS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


A HOME AND CHILDREN 
By MADELINE LINFORD 7/6 


This story marks a further advance in Miss Linford’s literary career. 
There is the same charm of style and humour that delighted the critics 
of her earlier books, “* Broken Bridges " and “ The Roadside Fire.” 


THE BEAUTY of the PURPLE 
THE SINGING SEASON 
By ISABEL PATERSON 7/6 


A cates historical novel of Spain in the days of Pedro the 


VARIETY 
By RICHARD CONNELL 7/6 


A highly-amusing collection of parodies of different types of stories. 


MARY MACARTHUR 
By MARY AGNES HAMILTON _ 3/6 


“Mrs. Hamilton has done her generation a service in writing this very 
moving biographical sketch. It should be read word for word for the 
vivid picture it draws.” —Weekly Westminster 


THE STORY of the BRONTES 


By J. C. WRIGHT 5/- 
“ The reader cannot put it down until the last page is reached, and 
then clamours for more on the enthralling subject.""—Daily News 


Two new volumes in the “ Roadmaker Series.” 4/6 each 


SIR THOMAS MORE 
By G. R. POTTER 


SIR THOMAS GRESHAM 

free on application to the Publisher. 
DAYS OFF IN DIXIE _ (illustrated) 

By ARCHIBALD 10/6 
SELECTED ESSAYS BY 
KARL MARX 

Translated by H. J. STENNING 6/- 


THE APPROACH TO THE 
REFORMATION 
By ROGER B. LLOYD 6/- 


“ We cordially commend the volume to the general reader . . . would 
make also an excellent textbook.""—St. Martin's Review 


SOCIAL STRUGGLES AND 


MODERN SOCIALISM 
By M. BEER 6/- 


The fifth and concluding volume, bringing the history up to the present 


REVOLUTION BY REASON 
NOW IS THE TIME 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 5/- 


Fourth Impression 
“A valuable service to the cause of peace. “—BEertRAND Russet 
“ Worth the attention of every thoughtful man.""—Daily News 


CURRENCY PROBLEMS AND 


POLICY of the SOVIET UNION 
By Professor L. N. YUROVSKY 7/6 


** An exceedingly interesting and well-written book ""—Financial Times 


24, Devonshire Street, London, W.C.1 
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any case a living story which can be read from cover to 
cover, and the veiled native editor has written it in excellent 
English. 

A. E. WAITE. 


RECENT POETRY.* 


Mr. Tremaine is a modern poet who has taken the 
trouble to study and apply the poet’s technique, and in 
this present volume he has given us much of beauty in 
a beautiful manner. That he is a reactionary many will 
say, and assuredly he is in revolt against the vers libre 
writers of the more outrage- 
ous sort, as his clever parody 
on the ‘‘ Wheels” type of 
“verse’’ plainly shows. I 
will quote a “section” of 
this cannot say a 
“stanza”! 


the Underground 
Walks 
The painted negress green-and- 
yellow turbaned : 
Eagerly seeks a way of egress. 
Stalks 
And 
Talks. 
The porter from Durban, the 
Kaffir, 
Chaffers and chatters. 
Monstrous posters flare 
In the thin blown-glass bulb ot 
the air 
...A jobbing gardener in a 
shed 
Might make such things as 
these— 
Introits 
Credos 
Symphonies.”’ 
Mr. Tremaine makes most 
musical use of his varied 
rhythms, and he has a rare 
ear for beautiful sounds and 
a quick eye for an arresting 
image. I find a very lovely 
movement in most of his 
poems—a sinuous and subtle 
ebb and flow carrying his 
ideas and emotions naturally along to their inevitable 
resting-place. This delicacy of movement is the most 
outstanding quality of Mr. Tremaine’s work, and it is a 
quality all the more welcome because it is so commonly 
absent from the verse of this present time. I quote two 
stanzas from ‘“‘ The Burning of the Harp 
“How should I sing who have no sorrow ? 
Or mount to the high springs 
With the mighty whom God has chosen 
To know his secret things ? 
“There is light on the high mountains 
When the plainlands sleep grey below. 
When the plains have summer 
The high mountains have snow ’’— 
and will leave him with that unmistakable Gaelic flavour 
in my mouth. Mr. Tremaine has written a little book 
with a lot of poetry in it. 

““ Noah’s Wife,’’ with its lively decorations, its beautiful 
page, its irreproachable typography and the wit and fancy 
of Mr. Dall’s writing, is a little book which brings with it that 
minor joy of possession which is such a happy thing. Once 
or twice Mr. Dall gives us something ugly like ‘‘ Mend me 
my shoon and I even will part,’ but the racy humour of 
““Miching Malecho”’ and the wry wit of the title poem— 
or “ Incident’ as Mr. Dall calls it—are so good and so 
infectious that one can afford to overlook or forget the 
bad spots. 

* “ Poems.” By Herbert Tremaine. 5s. (Hermit Press.)— 
““ Noah’s Wife.”” By Ian Dall. 3s. 6d. (Oxford: Blackwell.) 
—‘‘ The Old Gods.” By Richard Rowley. 3s. 6d. (Duck- 
worth.)—‘‘ London and Suburban.” By F. O. Mann. 3s. 


(Bell.)—‘‘ Windlestraws.”” By Geo. A. MacDonald. 3s. 6d. 
(Andrew Melrose.) 


From a painting by William Conor. 


When I took up Mr. Rowley’s book I thought that, after 
his desertion of the praise of Belfast, he had repented of 
his ‘‘ County Down Songs ”’ and gone back to his old love. 
The first half of ‘‘ The Old Gods ”’ confirmed this thought, 
but then away went Mr. Rowley again to the country and 
country themes, to Mourne, to Drumnahone, and to his 
own garden in Newcastle, Co. Down. And I was very 
glad, for in his praise of factory chimneys and slag heaps 
and the system which produces weary and under-nourished 
mill-operatives, I have long been of opinion that Mr. 
Rowley ‘‘ does protest too much ’”’; not indeed that ‘‘ The 
Old Gods ’’ does not contain many poems of a very advanced 
“ city-praise type,” and still 
Mr. Rowley tells of the ship- 
yard workers who return 
from their toil: 


“Proud from their conquest 
over obdurate steel,” 


which is but a reiteration of 

what he said in 1918, in his 

poem “ The Islandmen ”’ : 

“ Rejoicing in the strength they 
daily prove 

Against the strength of steel.” 
I have never been able to see 
that that is an authentic 
vision. My own knowledge 
of shipyard workers is not 
negligible, and I have always 
found them at the end of 
the day’s work thinking of 
far other things than idealities 
and conquests over obdurate 
steel. Usually they have 
been concerned about strike 
meetings, union rules, horse- 
racing, boxing and the 
hundred-and-one amenities of 
an artisan’s leisure. 

Of all the city poems I 
like best ‘‘ Our Street,’’ with 
its lovely movement and its 
technical adroitness. I quote 
the last half: 

Now musing here, I do not miss 

Tide-patterned sands where soft waves hiss, 

Nor long .for heather-scents wind-borne 

Amidst the mountain vales of Mourne. 

Enough of joy, enough of cheer, 

Enough content is found me here, 

When down our street Dame Sunset goes 

Flaunting her petticoats of rose.” 

And the first poem in the book, ‘‘ Oul Kate in Heaven,” 
I would like much better if it were compressed into half 
its present length. In ‘‘ The Old Gods” Mr. Rowley 
exhibits all those qualities of robustfulness, self-criticism 
and technical skill for which he has long been known. 
But oh! those slag-heaps ! 

Mr. Mann has written a book of that class which appeals 
to those readers who like to have sentimental incident, 
witticism, maxim, and wise and moral sayings cast into 
rhyme for their instruction or delight. As such it is quite 
a good book, and the Cockney verses especially are excellent 
and closely observed. : 

The best things in Mr. MacDonald’s ‘‘ Windlestraws ”’ 
are his tilts at legal failings and foibles, written in the form 
and style of established poets. I like best his sonnets in 
the style of Keats and of Wordsworth : 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO BUCKMASTER’S BILL. 


““Much have I laboured in the Courts of Law 
And (like the Nizam) heard strange argument 
Of woman and her ways and oft foresaw 
That great invasion of preserves was meant.” 


Mr. Richard Rowley. 


Which is distinctly good! There is something very attrac- 

tive about legal leg-pulling, and Mr. MacDonald does it 

as though he were set upon revenge for some old visitation. 
H. RicHARD Haywarb. 
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THE YOUTH OF MR. YEATS.* 


Mr. Yeats long remained young in spirit—and indeed 
may be so to-day though he is a Senator—but his youth 
in a sense was antique. That was part of his good fortune. 
In his boyhood he became heir to a spacious and im- 
memorial tradition. He went to those famous “ western ”’ 
islands which Keats found; he made them his own in a 
new way ; he set them, when he was twenty or thereabouts, 
to serve as the basis of his epical (and lyrical) ‘‘ Wanderings 
of Usheen ”’ (Oisin), which naturally has first place in the 
present volume of his collected works. In 1889 it must 
have seemed to many readers something strangely new and 
rare (though the magic was mixed with oddity and quaint- 
ness). It was really a recreation—in large measure of 
things of dateless age. 

Oisin, of the old heroic order, who had spent three 
hundred years in the enchanted isles, and—coming again 
under the burden and fret of humanity—told of the past 
to St. Patrick, is an epic figure, long part of the racial 
mentality. The western paradise, to which he was borne 
by golden-haired Niamh (Neé-av or Nyeé-av) is in some 
respects the most fascinating creation, or intuition, of the 
old Gaelic mind—some of the ideas are pre-Gaelic. The 
lore, however, as we know it, is exceedingly mixed. It has 
parts of the mythologies of different races; glimpses of 
the Mysteries, druidic and otherwise; soul-states and 
initiations have been exteriorised as sailings over seas into 
wonder-isles ; while a share is poetic or merely popular 
play. Unhappily in late medieval and modern times 
much of its significance was lost ; while it caught the fancy 
of Gaelic poets and story-tellers it did not fire their imagina- 
tions or lead them to real illumination; that was left to 
the few. The best known of the later outcomes, the “ Laoi 
Oisin’’ of the eighteenth century poet Michael Comyn, 
grows almost matter-of-fact at stages, though with the 
metrical scheme, and especially the internal assonance, it 
is much more musical than anyone would gather from an 
English or French translation. 

Mr. Yeats took the story with zest and glow; he gave 
fancy and fantasy play; often it is all fantasy, and 
positively exuberant. Some of us cannot well take an 
entirely detached view of it as Mr. Yeats remade it, the 
original lore and ground—so far as we can know them— 
having become so intimate in our imaginations. To ask 
how much Gaelic essence it contains were a vain question : 
as if we were to ask how much of Greek essence is revealed 
in ‘‘ Endymion.” Some things are vividly and beautifully 
reshaped ; something is unfamiliar, daring, extravagant ; 
entities we have thought of as arcane or epic have been 
made romantic or fantastic. But we are alive to the 
creative spirit and the poetical atmosphere. The wonder 
—and the pity—is that in more mature and deliberate 
years Mr. Yeats did not return to this ‘‘ western ’’ wonder- 
land, to which his artist-self was so much akin. 

When we turn to the prose sketches of ‘“‘ The Celtic 
Twilight ’’ and our own times—or the times of our youth— 
we are often at the doors of wonderland still, but we are 
conscious of a fall, a lean and somewhat lonesome order of 
things. The sense of the faery world is often delightful, 
and the demons and other darksome factors are in no wise 
terrifying ; they only give life a certain sense of gravity. 
Still we cannot help feeling that we have come down in the 
world. We have fallen from a spiritual and heroic plane, 
and the psychic sense to which Mr. Yeats and his folk are 
so appealingly responsive is only partial compensation. 
In comparison with the antique heritage we are offered, as 
it were, only the tail-end of a mythology (plus ghosts and 
devils). Had we known nothing better we would be 
frequently thrilled, but we have lived in a deeper enchant- 
ment and cannot be satisfied. However, there is a good 
deal in this lore of Connacht and other peasant life that we 
must always regard as precious. The sympathy, naiveté, 


and charm of Mr. Yeats as its recorder are winning indeed. - 


And he gets a share of humour even out of his demons. 


* ‘Early Poems and Stories.”” By W. B. Yeats. tos. 6d. 
net. (Macmillan.) 


Faber & Gwyer 


BENJAMIN VALLOTTON 


Patience 


Translated by E. G. ALLINGHAM, with a preface by 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 7s. 6d. net 


‘ Albert Froidevaux .. . a Swiss . . . enlisted in the French Foreign 
Legion . . . his accounts of his career in that strange school of heroes 
and blackguards is one of the best we have read.’ While in the Legion 
he contracted a terrible form of blood poisoning which has deprived him 
of arms and legs. The spirit of this wonderful book must make it a 
classic of the literature of suffering. . . . His patience, like his sense of 
adventure . . . is heroic. It is impossible to read this book and not 
be ashamed, disgusted, resolved to render some effort at improvement. 
It is impossible to read it and be miserable. It is one of the most truly 
and essentially cheerful books we have read.’—The Observer 


ARTHUR SYMONS 
Dramatis Personae 


Twenty essays, previously uncollected, including 
‘Joseph Conrad,’ ‘Emily Bronté,’ ‘Sir Richard 
Burton,’ ‘ The Russian Ballets.’ 8s. 6d. net 


‘The book is full of flashlight phrases which penetrate to the heart of 
their theme.'—The Daily Telegraph 


SIR JAMES MACKENZIE, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.R.C.P., Etc. 


The Basis of Vital Activity 


A review of five years’ work at the St. Andrew’s Institute 
for Clinical Research. This important addition to 
medical literature is a record of the last work undertaken 
by the greatest heart specialist of recent times : it is his 
final contribution to the science of medicine. 6s. net 


Social Insurance 


The report of a conference arranged by the League 
of Nations Union and held at the London School of 
Economics, November 23-26, 1925, on the subject of 
‘Social Insurance in its National and International 
Aspects and in relation to the work of the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations.’ With 
an introduction by Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 
This is the only book yet published which deals with 
this subject as a whole and is thus, quite indispensable. 

5s. net 


H. J. PROUMEN 


In a Strange Land 


Translated by E. G. ALLINGHAM, with a preface by 
HENRI BARBUSSE. A novel, by a Belgian author, 
which has had a remarkable success on the continent, 
dealing with the life of Belgian refugees in England 
during the war. 7s. 6d. net 


‘Vivaciously written, beautifully translated, and emotionally always at 
fever pitch.'—L. P. HARTLEY in The Saturday Review 


PETER TRAILL 


The Divine Spark 


In contrast with that common topic of the modern 
novel, the decay of the English landed gentry, the 
author of ‘ The Divine Spark’ builds his story upon 
the tenacity of tradition and its conquest of the modern 
tendencies that would disintegrate it. 7s. 6d. net 


ALMEY ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


Winter Wheat 


A story of peasant life in Buckinghamshire, strong in 
its emotion and reproducing the true feeling of the 
country-side with its changing seasons. A finely written 
book in a good tradition. 7s. 6d. net 
‘Miss Adcock writes very quietly, but her Nancy is a beautiful study, 


and a living woman... . he working out of the story is done with 
imagination and delicacy.—The Times Literary Supplemen® 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON, W.C.1 
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Work like ‘‘ Rosa Alchemica,”’ ‘‘ The Tables of the Law,”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Adoration of the Magi’’ raises great expecta- 
tions, which are partly fulfilled, partly unfulfilled. There 
is a promise of mystical revelation that does not come, but 
on the way there is a fruitful stirring of the subconscious 
self. There is spiritual gain if there is little definite 
illumination. Doubtless in the last analysis we must all 
find our own way in those mysterious realms ; but guidance, 
up to a point, is possible. Mr. Yeats, suggestive as he is, 
does not seem here to be of the guides and teachers. 
Nevertheless, for comparatively early work it is striking, if 
at times obscure—the “‘ Vision of Hermes ’”’ or the most 
subtle section of the ‘‘ Bhagavad Gita’’ is simple in 
comparison. 

It is something of a surprise, though it ought not to be 
so, to find here among these “‘ first offerings ’’ of Mr. Yeats 
some of his simplest and most beautiful poems: ‘‘ The 
Ballad of Father Gilligan,’’ the recreation of Ronsard 
(‘‘ When You are Old ’’), ‘‘ The Lake Island of Innisfree,” 
“‘ Down by the Sally Gardens,”’ and much more. He has 
made, in well-known pieces, changes that are not easy to 
defend. When poetry comes to be prized the readers in a 
sense become co-operators with the poet in the service of 
beauty ; the poet is the exclusive possessor no longer, and 
has not the right of arbitrary revision. Mr. Yeats is well 
aware of the deeper co-operation that exists in the mental 
commonwealth, where life flows into life; he ought to 
respect its laws and leave accepted creations in their 
established order. 

The volume as a whole will have a high and favoured 
place in the series of his collected works. It is a remarkable 
Book of Youth—and young manhood—freaks of fantasy 
notwithstanding. The genuine imagination is alluring, 
especially so in a period when grim “ realism ’’ has devotees 
far and wide—in parts of Gaelic Ireland as abroad in 
Europe. It has moods and mysteries of an old civilisation 
and the young and joyous strength of new genius. 


W. P. Ryan. 


VIOLET HUNT’S MEMORIES.* 


“‘ The childish reservations that obtain among authors, 
as amongst schoolgirls ! ’’ says the author of these memoirs, 
which are astonishing even in an age of revealing autobio- 
graphy for their intimate and yet never clumsy revelations. 
Her story, beginning with the preparations for the English 
Review in 1908, is thronged with celebrities, but though 
she herself has some claim to the possession of genius, 
the remark quoted is typical of many other observations 
in her book all tending to warn the reader that geniuses 
are best seen in their work and from a distance. But her 
main story (a moving and rather tragic story too) scintillates 
with vivid glimpses of the literary stars of this century. 

Mr. Wells told her that she was Beatrice in ‘ Tono- 
Bungay,’ which of course began to appear in the first 
number of the English Review, with which in its earlier 
years she was associated. She called Henry James 
“modeste Mignon,” after Balzac, and he learnt to call her 
his ‘‘ Purple Patch.”” W.H. Hudson, known as “ Huddie,”’ 
took tea with her when she was still a little girl, at the 
house of her parents, both distinguished Victorians—her 
mother a friend of the Brownings and the Rossettis and 
a successful novelist, her father a painter. One of her 
earliest memories is of John Ruskin walking with her 
in the nut-woods at Brantwood, and in reply to some 
question of that little girl—doubtless an indefatigable 
questioner—he said simply: 

“Find someone you can love and trust, and then count 
no sacrifice too great to make in that one’s service.” 

“And trust !”’ is her mature comment on that memory 
of childhood. And: 

“All the same, one has had the experience; and I 
would like to set down now, more or less, the things that 


* “The Flurried Years.”” By Violet Hunt. 18s. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


impressed one, the things that depressed one, as they 
fell in the course of the flurried years 1908 to tI914. 
There are some things no one tells, some things that no 
woman tells, some things I cannot tell, but people know 
them.” 

But it is safer to keep to the delightful literary 
anecdotes. 

The author recalls how, with Miss May Sinclair, she 
stood outside a London railway station with money-box 
to collect for the suffragette cause. Friends, editors and 
readers responded to their appeal to come along and cheer 
them up. Mr. John Galsworthy sauntered along and 
contributed “‘immeasurably.’”’ He would! And: 

“Once when Mr. Yeats and I were sitting in the stalls 
at a suffrage matinée, listening to a very wonderful and 
fat tenor singing lustily for the Cause, the poet remarked : 
“It’s a pity this kind of locomotive has to wear its tender 
in front!’”’ 

Hudson and Henry James attended her salons at the 
drawing-room office of the Review. She even induced Mrs. 
Humphry Ward to meet Miss Christabel Pankhurst there, 
and persuaded the latter not to touch on politics, but 
“all the while she was talking to Mrs. Ward I noticed 
her hands, that grasped the papers (leaflets) folded behind 
her, quivering with the effort of repression.”” There would 
be tennis in the garden, “‘ say between Mr. Hugh Walpole 
and Ezra Pound. . . . Wonderful young ambitious poets 
of his trempe, confirmed artists of all kinds, mingled in our 
courts with the wistful Walter de la Mare and the spanking 
Amy Lowell, the sinister but delightful Madame Strindberg 
with her marmosets . . . artists like Jacob Epstein and 
Wyndham Lewis and Richard Nevinson and Gaudier 
Brjeska.”’ 

The cruel limitations of editorial space prevent quotations 
of the fine pen portraits of famous writers which Violet 
Hunt gives us, but special mention must be made of the 
account of Hudson in his last years, for she was a close 
friend of his. Among the interesting things she gathered 
from him was an account of a Roman Catholic girl Hudson 
had persuaded not to becomea nun. This makes her say of 
Mr. Epstein’s “‘ presentment of the Spirit of Nature—whom 
the public still persist in calling Rima ’’—that the sculptor 
“had builded better than he knew.” 


R. L. MEcroz. 


WITH THE PRINCE.* 


With all the glamour, pomp and ceremony attendant on 
a royal tour, it is not difficult to lose sight of the physical 
strain imposed, and the unfailing tact required, in meeting 
so many and varied occasions ; tact in particular when the 
visit was in several instances the first ever made by the 
heir to the throne. Neither is it easy to give a smoothly 
flowing account of what was such a steady series of personal 
triumphs ; such words as “ enthusiasm,’ “ ovation,’’ etc., 
must very soon have been worn threadbare. 

But Mr. Deakin has surmounted his difficulties with 
remarkable success. Not only has he given a very lucid 
description of the way in which the Prince was welcomed 
by all those peoples who differed in race, religion, history, 
temperament and customs more widely than do any among 
the peoples of Europe; and of how much his personality 
counted on several momentous occasions; but he has 
touched in many interesting details, both historical and 
topographical, which add considerably to the attraction of 
the book. 

It was no small programme that faced the Repulse 
when she steered away from these shores on March 28th, 
1925, but if it entailed much fatigue and strain, it must 
have provided ample reward in the novel and thrilling 
experiences, as well as the affectionate and loyal response 
it evoked on every hand. In West Africa, where the tour 
commenced, Mr. Deakin manages to convey some idea of 
the enlightenment and development that has taken place 


* “Southward Ho! With the Prince in Africa and South 
America.’”’ By Ralph Deakin. tos. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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SEVENTY YEARS: Random Reminiscences and Reflections ros. 6d. net 


By SYDNEY RHODES JAMES, M.A., C.B.E., V.D., T.D., Archdeacon of Dudley and Canon of Worcester Cathedral. Portrait 


GERMANYS INDUSTRIAL THE BROKEN TRIDENT 
REVIVAL By E. F. SPANNER. With 3-colour jacket. 


7s. 6d. net 
By Sir PHILIP DAWSON, M.P. _ tos. 6d. net 


An ex-Naval Constructor has here put into 
Sir Philip Dawson has written most authorita- Novel form his expert opinion on,the policy of 
tively on probably the most important subject British Government since the War on Imperial 
of the present day. Not only every business Defence. He shows the terrible results of such 
man, but also all those interested in post-war policy, and these results are so dramatic and 
problems and in the welfare of this country sensational that the reader is given seriously to 
should read his work. think, whilst he has difficulty in restraining his 
excitement and astonishment at the inevitable 
development of the plot. 


WELLINGTON 
By the HON. JOHN FORTESCUE. Frontis- ARISTOCRATS OF THE AIR 
piece and maps ros. 6d. net By Capt. C. W. R. KNIGHT, M-C., F.R.P.S., and 


a Preface by EarLt GREY OF FALLopon, K.G. 
Illustrated from photographs by the Author. 
Frontispiece in colour. 21s. net 


The foremost military historian of the day has 
written what will be for some considerable time 
the final word on the great Duke. 
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By J. M. STUART-YOUNG. 7s. 6d. net 
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JEFFERIES (Richard) The Water of the tion by EDWARD CARPENTER. 7s. 6d. net i 
The Story of My Heart Wondrous Isles. 2 vols. An excellent and extraordinary book, which students z 
cg ” The Sundering Flood of life will find fascinating. a 
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Illustrated by ARTHUR MORLAND. 22s. 6d. net 
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The book is rather shape- 
less and rambling, and 
this makes it a little 
tedious to read straight 
through; but having 
done so, one comes away 
with a very vivid picture 
of a past age and with 
some understanding of 
Mr. Sherson’s_ enthusi- 
asms, even if indisposed 
to share them. The 
genius of Jmost of the 
actors actresses 
celebrated in these pages 
must be taken on trust, 
but the plays current 
during the period of their 
glory were a poor lot and 
compare very unfavour- 
ably with the drama of 
the twentieth century. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is not 
even mentioned in the 
index, although there is 
a fleeting reference to 
him in the body of the 


Exterior of Princess’s Theatre’ Oxford”Street. work, and even Sir A. W. 


From a print dated 1851. 


TTY 
— PRINCES of 
| 
4 = 
From “ London's Lost Theatres,’ by Erroll Sherson (John Lane). 
since the years of the war. “Its mysteries remain, and 


remnants of Mohammedan and Christian influence peep 
through a medley of totemic rites and philosophies,’’ yet 
changes are perceptible and it is significant that “‘ the 
Prince was able to look out upon their lands and take 
their headmen’s greeting.”’ 

Many events must have left an indelible impression on 
the minds of those privileged to witness them, not the 
least of which was the famous jafi at Kano in which 20,000 
Emirs, chiefs and followers took part. From West Africa 
the tour was continued to South Africa, and thence to 
Argentina and Chili, everywhere tumultuous greetings, 
festivities, endless presentations, speeches, stone-layings, 
honours conferred, etc., which must surely have imposed 
a heavy tax on the strongest physique. When at last, 
with 35,000 miles behind him, the Prince finally reached 
home it was with a sure sense that the bonds of Empire 
had been not only maintained but materially strengthened. 
Numerous photographs combine with the text in making 
an excellent record of a most successful tour. 


THEATRES PAST AND FUTURE. 


These two books,* issued at the same time, provide an 
entertaining contrast. Mr. Erroll Sherson, frankly dis- 
paraging of the present, glorifies the immediate past. 
Mr. Terence Gray, taking no account whatever of the 
period which inspires Mr. Sherson’s enthusiasm, harks back 
to the remote past of ancient Greece or medieval Europe, 
and looks forward to a future, almost equally remote, when 
the theatre will play as important a part in our national 
life as it played in the life of the people of old Athens. 

“London’s Lost Theatres’? is a pleasant book of 
reminiscences, full of information about demolished or 
transformed playhouses, about dead and all-but forgotten 
plays and players. The author has been a theatre-goer 
since the sixties and seems to have made copious notes of 
his impressions during the last sixty years. He calls 
himself an old fogy, and is indeed as garrulous as old fogies 
have a right to be; but it is perhaps a pity that when he 
decided to translate his garrulity into a book, he did not 
call in somebody to correct his tendency to repeat himself. 

*“* London’s Lost Theatres.’’ By Erroll Sherson. 18s. net. 


(John Lane.) —‘‘ Dance Drama.” By Terence Gray. ‘5s. 
ers.) 


Pinero has to content 
himself with two or three 
unimportant allusions. 
The work is excellently illustrated, from old prints and 
photographs, and will form a valuable record for coming 
generations of a fast-vanishing epoch. 

‘Dance Drama ”’ is curiously named, as the book deals 
with many other matters besides dance-drama. Mr. 
Terence Gray is among those theatre-reformers who resent, 
and rightly, the limitation of the theatre to the presentation 
of plays within the framework of what has been called the 
picture-stage. He pleads for a more comprehensive 
definition and adumbrates several ways in which the scope 
of the theatre might be widened. The first part of the 
book is a series of articles on subjects like Dramatic 
Festivals, The Tyranny of Words, and Dancing; and the 
second part offers some of Mr. Gray’s own experiments in 
dance-drama. There is much common sense in the first 
part, and those who wish to see the theatre divorced from 
commercialism will welcome Mr. Gray as an active worker 
on their side. His statement against the London County 
Council restrictions is well put and in most of his suggestions 
there is something worth considering. The ten illustrations 
owe not a little to the inspiration of Mr. Gordon Craig, who 
is perhaps not here given enough credit for his share in 
breaking the shackles of the theatre. Mr. Gray’s own 
plays unfortunately do not excite much enthusiasm. 
Words are clearly not his medium, his use of them being 
commonplace and sometimes verging on the banal; and 
if some day he is given an opportunity of putting his stage- 
craft theories into practice, it may be hoped that he will 
have the wisdom to co-operate with a play-maker more 
skilled in the art than he is. 


LOLLY WILLOWES.* 


The best part of a year of new books still lies ahead, 
and anyway it is unwise to prophesy; but I shall 
be surprised if the year holds another “ first novel” in 
store for us half so engaging or so beautifully written as 
‘Lolly Willowes.’’ Miss Warner made her first appear- 
ance last year with a volume of poetry that for vigour, 
freshness, surprise and candour, stands almost alone 
amongst the recent work of our poetesses. These same 
qualities are present in her short, happy novel. Not a 


* “ Lolly Willowes, or The Loving Huntsman.” By Sylvia 
Townsend Warner. 7s. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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word of it is to be missed, and one puts it on the shelf at 
last with an anticipatory ‘‘I shall want to read you again 
soon.” 

It would spoil something of the reader’s enjoyment to 
be told the story of this entrancing novel ; besides which, 
reduced to a bald précis, it would appear almost ridiculous. 
Miss Laura Willowes is so usual a person: she is to be 
met with in every village in the country. What makes 
her so delightfully new in the book is tke point of view 
from which her creator presents her—and the exquisite 
style in which the whole thing is done. Half the book 
went by in a never tedious description of this most ordinary, 
most prim little lady, and I had no idea whatever of the 
exciting things she was soon to do. For who would dream 
that the Misses Laura Willowes of this world were the 
familiars of the devil? Moreover, while her creator is 
telling of these amazing adventures, there is never a 
suggestion that she has her tongue in her cheek, or that 
she is interpreting Aunt Lolly. Yet that actually is what 
she is doing; only her consummate art hides it until the 
last few pages. ‘‘ Lolly Willowes ”’ is, if you like, a modern 
and fantastic theory about those endless old maids of the 
country that are now so constantly the butt of novelists 
and short story writers. Not that Miss Warner ever has 
the bad taste to suggest such a thing: her art is perfect ; 
she contents herself with the telling of a story. 

The book is a short one, but every page of it is precious. 
There is something suggestive of Mr. T. F. Powys in the 
way in which the author mixes her fantasy with realism. 
One never doubts Aunt Lolly for a single moment, nor 
the household in Apsley Terrace, nor the village of Great 
Mop, in Buckinghamshire—where we finally leave the dear 
soul hobnobbing with the Loving Huntsman. Yet all the 
time there is a strangely breathless air in the narrative ; 
one moves on tiptoe with pleasure, and the whole world 
looks bubble-like and apt to float away. A remarkable 
achievement is ‘‘ Lolly Willowes ’’—marred only perhaps 
by a too lengthy introduction, which, nevertheless, one 
would be loath to lose. If for her first novel Miss Warner 
can produce this, what delights has she yet in store for us ? 


DID JESUS EXIST ?* 


Two or three years ago the Mercure de France opened 
its columns to a couple of articles by M. P. L. Couchoud 
on the origin of the Christian religion. The author ap- 
proached the subject not as a theologian but as a literary 
man interested in a problem of history ; he admitted that 
the problem was unique, and therefore an enigma for 
the historian, but the solution seemed to him to lie in the 
hypothesis that a “‘ collective mystical experience ’’ was 
the genesis of Christianity, and that, upon misinterpreta- 
tions of the Old Testament in the light of this, the religious 
experience crystallised into an actual biography of its 
founder—a founder who had never lived on earth. This 
hypothesis reappears from time to time. Its shape alters. 
But its essential features are the same, and scientific 
scholars have little difficulty in showing how artificial 
and unsatisfactory they are. Professor Maurice Goguel’s 
reply, ‘‘ Jésus de Nazareth, Mythe ou Histoire,’’ was the 
ablest refutation of M. Couchoud’s views. It is now 
translated, and it deserved to be translated, for it is a 
positive statement of the historical basis of Christianity, 
which covers with singular acuteness the entire field. 
The negative criticism of M. Couchoud is decisive and 
courteous. But the book contains a lucid summary of 
the conclusions reached by the distinguished author upon 
the New Testament in general, and this adds to its value. 

Professor Goguel shows, to begin with, that the paucity 
of allusions to Jesus in non-Christian contemporary writers 
is of no importance as an argument against the historicity 
of Jesus. He then proves that the teaching of Paul is 
unintelligible, except on the basis of an historical tradition 


* “ Jesus the Nazarene—Myth or History ?”’ 
Goguel. Translated by F. Stephens. 12s. 6d. 


By Maurice 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Lippincott Books | 
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SAS SAS SASASA 


2 THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES AND HISTORIC 
HOUSES OF CALIFORNIA: 
Their History, Architecture, Art and Lore 


By REXFORD NEwcoms, M.A.M.Arch., A.I.A. With 
frontispiece in colour, 217 illustrations and 24 line 
drawings. 63s. 
Intended both for the architect and general reader. Among the 


beautiful old Spanish houses treated are the Estudillo House and 
Rancho Camulos, made famous by ‘‘ Ramona.” 


SEEING CANADA 


By Joun T. Faris. Frontispiece in colour and 
150 illustrations in double tone. Decorative cloth. 
8vo. 30s. 
“** Seeing Canada’ is the best and most comprehensive book on 
Canada, taking the general view, that has appeared. It should be 
useful to tourists or intending settlers, as it is explicit and practical.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


BOOTH AND THE SPIRIT OF LINCOLN 


By BERNIE Bascock (Author of ‘‘ The Soul of Ann 
Rutledge,”’ etc.). 7s. 6d. 
What became of John Wilkes Booth, Lincoln’s assassin? Mrs. Babcock, 
a student and lover of Lincoln, has made an imaginary romance of 


the escape | of Booth and his q pearance as a “ living 
dead man.’ 


YELLOW FINGERS 


By Gene Wricut (Author of “‘ Pandora la Croix”’). 
See the film. 7s. 6d. 


A gorgeously told tale of Bangkok and Malay which pits Orient 
against Occident in a clash of human passions. 


BARBERRY GATE 


By Jane Assotr (Author of ‘‘ Laughing Last,” 
Fidelis, ** etc.). 5s. 
A new delightful Jane Abbott story. 


Illustrated descriptive circulars and catalogue 
sent post free on application. 


George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


“© 4n Addition to the World’s Classics” 
The Sacred Tree 


Being Part II (Chapters 10 to 19) of 
“ THE TALE OF GENJI” (Fourth Impression) 
By LADY MURASAKI 
Translated by ArtHUR WaLey 


105. 6d. 


A Virgin Heart 
By REMY DE GOURMONT 7s. 6d. 


Authorised Translation by Atpous Huxtey 


Susanna 
By HILTON BROWN 7s. 6d. 


“Susanna as girl and wife is a living figure . 
remarkable skill.’’—Daily Chronicle 


“ An exciting book.”—T.P.'s Weekly 
Three P redatory Women 
By SYDNEY LOCH 7s. 64. 


“Mr. Loch has presented his types with unusual skill. . . . ‘ The Tenor 
of Sielec’ reaches a high level, and is all the stronger for its artistic com- 
pression.” —John O’ London’s Weekly 


The Stranger Within the Gates 
By C. NINA BOYLE 7s. 6d. 


fine story of dual personality.”"—Daily Chronicle 
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about Jesus of Nazareth; Paulinism is an attempted 
synthesis between a doctrine of redemption and the his- 
torical tradition of Jesus, and the very inconsistencies in 
it prove that the latter was not a free creation of the 
apostle’s imagination. A similar method is followed in 
handling the Gospels and the other New Testament records. 
Professor Goguel of course recognises that some parts of 
the evangelic tradition about Jesus were created by the 
interest in Old Testament prophecy, but he proves clearly 
that the play of speculation did not create the tradition ; 
it merely shaped it, here and there, as it developed. 

The critical positions adopted by Professor Goguel 
are familiar to those who knew his works on the New 
Testament. He is one of the liberal critics, and his argu- 
ments do not always convince. But he has rendered a 
true service by this book, in patiently and carefully 
exploding an aberration. 

The translation contains an index, which was absent 
from the French original. But the notes have been 
materially abbreviated, and there are frequent misspellings 
and misprints, some of them serious, e.g. on p. 133 (n. I) 
where ‘‘ being justified by law” is wrong. Students will 
require to consult the original, if they wish to follow up 
Professor Goguel’s references, which are very carelessly 
reproduced in the translation. It is possible, as a rule, 
to get the general sense of the book, but now and then 
the translator has quite missed the point. ‘‘ A man without 
eloquence’ (p. 26), for example, is no equivalent for 
“un homme qui manquait d’envolée’”’; “ solidary with 
Christianity ’’ (p. 41) is not a version of “ solidaire du 
Christianisme ”’ ; and “ no tradition on behalf of which ”’ 
(p. 189) does not represent “‘ tradition au nom de laquelle.”’ 
“‘ Imminent ”’ (p. 238) is a misprint for ‘‘ immanent,’’ which 
is fairly obvious to a trained eye, but on p. 241 the last 
paragraph is almost unintelligible. 

James MOFFATT. 


Hovel Wotes. 


AFTER NOON. By Susan Ertz. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin). 


It is not surprising that Charles Lester should regard 
life, particularly married life, from a standpoint at once 
suspicious and cynical. To be deserted by his wife in a 
foreign country, with infant twin daughters left on 
his hands, 
would be 
enough to 
sour the dis- 
positions 
of most 
young men. 
Charles 
Lester, how- 
ever, was 
not soured. 
He had a 
sense of 
humour. In 
the, early 
forties we 
discover 
him devoted 
to his two 
girls, but 
treating 
everything 
with satiri- 
cal flip- 
pancy and 
resolved in 
his own 
mind to 
have noth- 
ing more to 


Miss Susan Ertz. 
Author of “After Noon.” 


do with matrimony. His daughters are amusing modern 
types, but both are types rather than characters: 
Caroline, the young woman with a purpose; Venetia, 
keen on nothing except dancing and flirting; they 
are too consistent to be quite convincing. Charles is 
not consistent—and he is convincing, a real and lovable 
personality tinged with pathos. So is Lydia’convincing— 
the fascinating American widow for whom at last he is 
“ willing to put up with matrimony—yes, even matrimony.” 
“After Noon” is a very human comedy, as whimsical 
andjvivacious as one would expect of a novel written 
by the author of that delightful and wonderfully successful 
book, ‘‘ Madame Claire.” 


THE FULFILMENT OF DAPHNE BRUNO. By Ernest 
Raymond. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 

There are many, very many, who, having succumbed 
to the fascination of ‘‘ Daphne Bruno,” have been looking 
eagerly for the promised sequel. And now it has come. 
The author’s ability to charm and interest his public has 
in no way departed from him, and readers, as they follow 
the fortunes of Daphne, her husband and child through 
the carefully written pages of the present book, must 
agree that in every way it equals, if it does not even surpass, 
the first volume. Daphne, as wife and mother, “ settles 
down ”’ to the sort of ordinary domestic life followed by 
the majority of women of her period. At times she finds 
it irksome, for her husband is a man without vision. Not 
for him are the beauties of the setting sun, or the carefully 
chosen words of literary effort. When things are especially 
tiresome Daphne remembers her vow to devote herself to 
Evie and her upbringing. And then there is still—at any 
rate, for about two-thirds of the story—her very charming 
father, Tenter Bruno, and, lastly, her own story. Evie is 
a very modern maiden and at times gives her mother 
considerable anxiety; still there is peace at last and all 
seems well. The period of the war crosses ‘‘ The Fulfilment 
of Daphne Bruno,” and although of war novels most people 
are heartily tired, Mr. Raymond has managed this part 
exceedingly well. There are also some very good political 
addresses, while the letter Daphne writes to Evie when the 
latter contemplates taking a serious step is a very fine 
piece of work. One feels that in the writing of the whole 
story great care and thought have gone to the delineation 
of each character; and the result is a complete success. 
The psychology of the book is subtle and extraordinarily 
well done; the story of it is intensely interesting and very 
ably handled. These two stories are unquestionably Mr. 
Raymond’s most brilliant achievement. 


THE FINAL COUNT. By“ Sapper.” 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

And so at last Carl Peterson goes down, before Bulldog 
Drummond, this time past all chance of reappearance. 
““ Sapper’ keeps up the thrill to the very end. Anyone 
who has enjoyed the Bulldog Drummond series will under- 
stand that this is a novel not to be laid down till the last 
page is reached. The author has mastered the tricks of 
his trade, and this climax holds the reader from beginning 
to end. So with relief and a certain regret we watch the 
villain being eliminated. But the regret is tempered by 
the reflection that Irma is still alive. If ‘“‘ Sapper’’ will 
listen to a common garden admirer, he will do three things 
in his next novel; he will use Irma in an attempt to 
avenge Peterson’s death, he will somehow restore Robin 
Gaunt to sanity, and he{will (please, ‘‘ Sapper ’’) give us 
some of that ‘‘ ragging’ talk of Drummond and his 
followers which made the early books of the series a joy 
and find. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE. By Carolyn Wells. 
7s. 6d. (Lippincott.) 

An excellent mystery story, with as many possibilities 
for its solution as the most voracious could wish. For 
background there is the charming country house of an 
American millionaire just outside New York, while a 
picturesque cottage on the estate shelters an attractive 
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Italian widow. Mary, the only child of the house, dis- 
appears an hour before her wedding is due. To this 
dismay is added the news that the bridegroom is missing 
also, and after some hours of attempted patience the 
guests are fed and dispersed. While the best man and 
the local police are engaged in investigations, the mystery 
is further increased by the murder of the millionaire 
himself in his library. This extra difficulty, added to the 
fact that no real progress is being made, causes’ them to 
call in the services of the famous detective, Fleming Stone. 
With his wonted brilliance, things begin to move with an 
amazing rapidity, and the reader is whirled into some of 
the most unlooked-for conclusions. 


TWILIGHT TALES. By Stephen Southwold. 6s. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 


With such a happy recollection of Mr. Southwold’s 
‘‘In Between Stories’’ we are delighted to welcome a 
further collection from him. With the same beguiling 
pen he tells us how the guinea-pigs lost their tails, the sad 
story of the indiarubber crocodile and the soap doll, and 
the very intriguing tale of what happened in Trafalgar 
Square one Midsummer Night’s Eve as related to a little 
boy by one of the lions. We can well imagine how delighted 
the children will be with “‘ A Very Queer Tale ”’ in which 
all the furniture in the bedroom has something to say 
whilst the little boy lies in bed pretending to be asleep. 
All the stories are whimsical and charming, and are very 
pleasingly illustrated by Marion Board. 


COLONEL GORE’S SECOND CASE. By Lynn Brock. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Lynn Brock’s inventive brain has devised a problem 
that will exercise the ingenuity chiefly of those who are 
skilled in the moves of the murder-mystery game. A - 
book like this demands of its readers a certain acquaintance 


with detective fiction. Even so, it will not be every one 
who will come unaided to the conclusions set down in the 
closing pages. Mr. Brock guard his secret well. Some of 
the minor moves are clear enough, but round the hand 
that pulls the threads mystery thickens. Where the book 
is weak is just where so many detective tales are weak—in 
character-interest. Incident is the main thing, of course, 
in a story of the kind, and the probabilities as we know 
them in everyday life do not count overmuch. Yet plot 
and character are closely interrelated. The Powlett 
family go down like nine-pins in the book. We are not 
unduly moved. Impressive enough as the slaughter is in 
the aggregate, it would have mattered more if we could 
think of the victims as people, less as names. 


MR. BOTTLEBY DOES SOMETHING. By E. Temple 
Thurston. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 

In the present volume Mr. Temple Thurston has taken 
a walk down an adventurous vista of his imagination. He 
might easily have failed to bring this book off. He has 
succeeded, and succeeded beautifully. Mr. Bottleby is a 
scientist of subtle intelligence but ingenuous disposition. 
He knows almost everything there is to know about 
“nature,” and almost nothing about “life.” He is 
illuminating on the technical and theoretic side of that 
great subject—Sex—but when late one night a lady said 
to him in the street, ‘“‘ Good night, dearie,” he replied, 
“Good night ; but I think you must have made a mistake.” 
She had, but so had Mr. Bottleby. It is with very ex- 
ceptional literary dexterity that Mr. Temple Thurston 
awakens the initial Adam in Mr. Bottleby, and brings him 
face to face with that central problem of life—Marriage— 
over which we are all more or less hesitating Hamlets. A 
heroine in horn-rimmed spectacles is something new to 
fiction, but Mr. Thurston makes Jenny Hazlitt convincingly 
beautiful, even behind such owl-like speculum. He has a 
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gift of tender humour, of fantasy, and his appeal in this 
volume should be as great as in the most successful of his 
former novels. ‘‘ Mr. Bottleby Does Something ”’ shows. 
in a light vein, a very expansive intellectual scope, 
Amazingly clever. 


THE LITTLE WHITE HAG. 


By Francis Beeding. 
(Hutchinson.) 


7s. 6d. 

““See,”’ he said, an expression of reverence coming into 
his eyes, ‘‘ I have been saving it for weeks. It is my little 
white hag... the little one who whispers along my 
veins, and gives me rest.’”’ ‘‘ The object of his adoration,” 
says our American hero, ‘‘ I saw to be a little cardboard 
box, which he opened with trembling fingers, disclosing a 
white powder.”’ That was in the drug den, half-way 
through the tale.* Mr. Francis Beeding has a vivid imagina- 
tion, and is fully competent to deal with his somewhat 
ambitious subject: an inner ring of people who control 
the illicit traffic in fearfully dangerous drugs. It is usually 
necessary, in a sensational novel of this sort, to have some 
mysterious and baffling figure. We get it in the Japanese 
called “‘ the Centre.’”’ The description of his suicide is 
impressive. Altogether, a very stirring tale, without a 
hint of padding. 


THE WRONG LETTER. By Walter S. Masterman. 
(Methuen.) 

In a very characteristic preface Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
acknowledges that he has been deceived by this detective 
mystery story. Indeed it would be difficult for anyone 
to be otherwise, that is if one plays the game and works 
steadily through the evidence, as it is forthcoming. The 
Home Secretary is murdered in his London house, behind 
locked doors and without visible means of exit. The 
murder is reported to Scotland Yard on the phone by the 
murderer himself immediately after it has taken place. 
One of the officials turns ghastly white on hearing the 
news and on pleading the effects of the heat as an excuse, 
disappears for the time being. Thus is the stage set, and 
the business becomes fast and furious. Three detectives, 
each working out their own theories, lace and interlace 
with one another, while the readers’ interest is keyed up 
to a keen pitch and the element of romance is not neglected. 
We commend Mr. Masterman for a solution which is 
well concealed and for a very engrossing hour, 


3s. 6d. 


ALL FOOLS TOGETHER. 
(Collins.) 

This admirable first novel deals with rural conditions in 
England during the period succeeding the Napoleonic wars 
and it takes us to the fringe of the industrial period. Mr. 
Forrest writes with a firm hand. The difficult characterisa- 
tion which builds out of contrast a complete unity at the 
end of the book is remarkably well done. The drawing of 
Father Barty, the skinflint, acquisitive, old miller, with his 
wailing ‘‘ Goddlemighty,”’ could scarcely be improved upon. 
His two sons, Duke and Jarn, are alienated and opposed. 
The elder, a spirit of revolt, becomes a poacher because he 
has become a rebel, and the younger, with his love of 
machinery, represents the dawn of the industrial age. 
Particularly fine is the poaching episode in which the dog, 
Nosher, is killed. We can hardly remember reading a 
first novel of such restraint and power. There are plenty 
of opportunities for Mr. Forrest to be lurid and melo- 
dramatic, but he has the artistic penetration to realise 
that a finer effect and a greater thrill is obtained by setting 
the high lights against sober tones. If Mr. Forrest con- 
tinues as he has begun, a novelist of broad and embracing 
possibilities is among us. 


By C. E. Forrest. 7s. 6d. 


LEM ALLEN. 


By William Pinkney Lawson. 7s. 6d. 
(Melrose. ) 


Usually this reviewer dislikes intensely books written 
in dialect, but Mr. Lawson manages to do it without 
causing irritation. Indeed, the book written by the pen 
of Lem Allen, the camp cook, is full of sage comments 


given in the vernacular which add immensely to the 


effect. Butfwhy is it necessary to misspell words in 
order to produce an effect ? Why “ licker’ and “ affeck- 
shunate’”’? This seems inartistic. It is certainly irritat- 


ing. The story is a full-blooded one of adventure on 
the Mexican borders. Into a mining camp comes the 
mysterious stranger, Allingham, and Lem, the cook, sets 
out with him on a quest; their idea is to live dangerously, 
and to write a book about their adventures ; they certainly 
find the danger, even almost to death, and Lem gets 
material for his book. In the process he also acquires a 
wife and so does Allingham, There is something very 
fresh about the love-making; no soft glows, no delicate 
tints, but life in the raw. Yet there is nothing repellently 
“realistic ’’ in the book, and those who usually dislike 
wild West” stories will find ample recompense in the 
dialogue and in Lem’s sly humour. 


LET LOOSE, By H. E. L. Mellersh. 
Blount). 

Supposing somebody actually discovered a method of 
releasing atomic energy and we found ourselves with a 
boundless store of energy at our command—should we be 
like a child (and a naughty child most likely) handling a 
loaded revolver ? In other words, is material science out- 
stripping social science ? That interesting speculation is 
the root idea of Mr. Mellersh’s Wellsian novel. We are 
shown a young scientist, Christopher Mence, at the moment 
of his successful attempt to disrupt the atom, and the 
story proceeds to forecast how the world reacts to this 
epoch-making discovery. It reacts very badly. Surpris- 
ingly enough Christopher’s invention leads to widespread 
unemployment and ultimately to another and even more 
terrible world war. Through the medium of a lively group 
of debaters the author analyses very skilfully the economic 
possibilities of such a discovery, and the dangers arising 
from our out-of-date credit system. Christopher’s ardent 
Socialist friend Mary forms one of this group of talkers. 
She is the most vivid personality in the book. On the 
whole an unusual and excellent novel, containing plenty of 
mental fodder as well as a love story unfolded with feeling 
and insight. 


7s. 6d. net. (Selwyn & 


THE BUTCHER SHOP, 


By Jean Devanny. 7s.6d. (Duck- 
worth.) 


This novel, with its unlovely title and its striking 
*‘ jacket ’’ depicting a naked woman bound by a cord 
to the earth, is profoundly interesting and not a little 
disturbing in its sex-psychology. Margaret, round whom 
tragedy gathers, is a clean-souled woman with an individual 
outlook, holding a brief for women’s individual demands. 
She revolts against the fact that in spite of social progress 
“‘ the wife of to-day is the wife of the Middle Ages.”” The 
background provides an excellent picture of the work on a 
great New Zealand sheep-station. Margaret marries Barry, 
the owner of the station, at seventeen. All promises well. 
Four children are born to them, and the only visible shadow 
is the delicacy of the eldest son. Margaret is a beautiful 
mother, and Barry an admirable husband. But Margaret 
had married too young. Then comes Glengarry, the new 
manager—the lover—and a dread drama develops. The 
climax is influenced by Miette, a woman “ steeped in 
slave psychology and chattel influence’; very poisonous. 
Most lovable is the figure of Jimmy, the Maori. Miss 
Devanny has undoubtedly written a strong novel. 


WONDER TALES OF ALSACE-LORRAINE. By Hender- 
son and Calvert. 6s. (Philip Allan.) 

It seems so strong a convention to protest Alsatian 
loyalty to France that one cannot help wondering whether 
some writers—even writers of folklore and subjects not 
lending themselves to current political influences—do not 
protest too much. There is scarcely a name in this book 
of charming legends and folk-tales that is not of German 
origin: the architectural illustrations of Miss Constance 
Rowlands strike a note familiar to those who know not 
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only Alsace Lorraine, but also Germany ; and to introduce, 
among other instances, Walpurgis Night into the folklore of 
a people so passionately French in tradition and sympathy 
is, to say the least, strange. It seems a pity that Dr. 
Henderson and Mr. Calvert did not look matters in the 
face without political sentimentality and acknowledge 
frankly that Alsace-Lorraine to-day, as throughout history, 
is as much German as French. To have done so would 
have made still more interesting a book of considerable 
appeal, and would not have tinged folklore with something 
that unworthy and narrow-minded folk might mistake for 
propaganda. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


ALEXANDER AND THREE SMALL PLAYS, By Lord 
Dunsany. 5s. (Putnams.) 


Lord Dunsany has fancy, wit and an eye for exterior 
beauty, but no depth of imagination. This poverty of 
thought is particularly noticeable when he endeavours to 
handle so formidable an historical figure as Alexander. 
There are moments of pathos and tenderness, scenes of 
sumptuousness and splendour, but there is little of grave 
dignity. The characterisation is somehow mean and 
thin, and Lord Dunsany passes into grandiloquence as a 
means of escape when he is aware he should attempt the 
sublime. The slighter effort demanded by the other three 
plays is not too much for the playwright ; and the little 
play about Watts and the Kettle is an impressive piece. 
Of the other two, ‘‘ The Old King’s Tale ”’ is not much more 
than a pretty tissue of words, and ‘‘ The Amusements of 
Khan Kharuda ”’ would be an effective essay in grotesque 
fancy if it were not for the difficulty of managing the 
machinery. We are afraid the sudden change of human 
into animal heads would appear merely farcical. 


Ce UE PALESTINE, ARABIA AND SYRIA: 
E COUNTRY, THE PEOPLE AND THE LAND- 
SCAPE. By Karl Grober. 2 ss. (Jarrolds.) 

This volume forms the fourth of a series on similar lines, 
in which Italy, North Africa and Mexico have already been 
issued. The photogravure pictures of which the volume is 
principally composed, leave little or nothing to be desired ; 
they are well selected and excellently produced. Many 
of necessity are somewhat familiar, chiefly those of the 
Holy Land—though they are generally successful in 
avoiding the most hackneyed views, and taken together 
they form a very interesting diversity of scene and archi- 
tecture. To bridge the gulf between the present day 
and those when our Lord was on earth is wellnigh im- 
possible, neither is it possible to reinvest in imagination 
those famous cities of Babylon, Nineveh and the like with 
the wonderful magnificence that once was theirs; still 
these photographs convey in a remarkable degree the 
charm and dignity, the richly accumulated traditional 
associations of those far off days, and bear the indelible 
stamp of sacred memories. A few pages at the beginning 
are given up to a brief but enlightening summary of the 
history of the countries illustrated. 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND ITS HUNTS: THE — 
THE COTTESMORE AND THE BELVO By 
Charles Simpson, R.I. 31s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

Possibly no county in England is so rich in traditions of 
fox-hunting, or in natural resources to that end, as that 
of Leicestershire. Each November sees it invaded by 
hosts of sportsmen and sportswomen from all parts of the 
world, as well as many of the best riders in England, who 
divide their allegiance between its famous packs; and 
disappear again as by magic with the first hint of spring. 
The choice of Mr. Simpson as its chronicler is a most 
happy one; not only is he a keen sportsman, though 
temporarily disabled owing to a bad fall, but an artist 
of considerable distinction. The coloured illustrations of 
woods and coverts are delightful, while in those of the 
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hunt and hounds in motion his gift is particularly empha- 
sised ; numerous black-and-white drawings also drift 
through the pages, giving fleeting glimpses gained from 
the saddle, of larches against the skyline and many delight- 
ful landscapes, as well as those misty landmarks so welcome 
at the close of a long day. Of the three packs dealt with 
in this volume (those of the Fernie and the Atherstone 
are to be included in a further book) less is available of 
the Cottesmore than the other two, but sportsmen will 
delight in the extracts from the diary of Tom Noel, which 
are here printed for the first time and which are veritable 
“ flashlights ” on the hunting of that distant period. No 
cut and dried history is here, for Mr. Simpson has infused 
every page with the exhilarating glow of the chase, the 
keen freshness of the winter’s day, the sporting instinct 
and racy anecdote. These combine to make it a delight, 
not only to devotees but to a much wider public. 


THE FEN COUNTRY. By Christopher Marlowe. 
Drawings by Basil Jacquaire. 12s, 6d. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 


A curious remote region, remote from much of the 
turmoil of modern life, East Anglia offers a delightful 
study of conditions and places that are linked up with 
the history of England, from Roman times to our own. 
Prosperous, individual, tenacious, the country and its 
people need close observation to know them, and while 
Mr. Marlowe has not spent much time on his investigations 
he is a close observer, and sets down what he saw with a 
graceful and, at times, pungent pen. Churches abound 
of great beauty, there are towns and hamlets all with 
their own character and their own niche in history, and 


very agreeably are they described in this somewhat 
Borrovian book. 


Music. 


AYRES ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


By Ropney BENNETT, 


In his and the late Philip Wilson’s new volume of 
“English Ayres, 1598-1612,” eight selected examples by 
Alfonso Ferrabosco the younger (3s. ; Enoch), Peter Warlock 
puts into practice for the fourth time the principles which 
he explains in his prefaces and in articles in the February 
and current numbers of The Sackbut. Songs of the later 
seventeenth century were published simply as melodies 
with basses, the filling in of the other parts being left to 
the accompanist’s taste; but these earlier ones were 
printed with fully written accompaniments for lute and 
bass viol which can be reproduced on the pianoforte with- 
out alterations. The present editors therefore content 
themselves with transcription, avoiding modernisations, 
additions or alterations, merely using modern notation, 
adding bar lines (which must not be given too great 
significance) for convenience in reading, and tentative 
indications of pace. 

Alfonso Ferrabosco the younger was born at Greenwich 
in 1575, the son of Alfonso the elder, who had come to 
England thirteen years before and made a reputation at 
Queen Elizabeth’s court as a madrigalist The son, also 
following music, became, according to Anthony 4 Wood, 
“an excellent composer for instrumental musick in the 
raigne of K. Jam. I and K. Ch. I. . . the most famous 
man in all the world for Fantazias of 5 and 6 parts,” and 
was rewarded by a third share of the right of “‘ cleansing 
the River of Thames of flats and shelfes with power to sell 
the sand and gravell to brickmakers and others at usuall 
prices,’ a lucrative patent which he afterwards sold “‘ for a 
greatsume of money.” His book of ‘‘ Ayres,” together with 
another of ‘‘ Lessons for 1, 2 and 3 Viols,”’ appeared in 1609 
with a prefatory poem by Ben Jonson, with whom and 
Inigo Jones he had already collaborated in five masques. 

The accompaniments, without being rich or exciting, 
justify the editors’ contention, supporting the voice part 
unobtrusively and only causing one to wonder in the 
starred bar of ‘‘ Come, my Celia,’’ where the coinciding 
natural and flattened E would seem to indicate a misprint 
either ancient or modern. The ayres themselves show 
that, though Ferrabosco has not the ethereal loveliness of 
Dowland nor the resource and dramatic power of Campion, 
nor the wit of Jones, Bennet, Pilkington or a score of other 
men, he is not without grave and melodious beauty. He 
has that true feeling for the voice—generally here a fairly 
high voice—and for verbal subtleties that makes even the 
less distinguished Elizabethan songs so satisfying alike to 
singer and listener. 

The modern songs which happened to arrive with Ferra- 
bosco’s, even omitting one or two which I see no reason to 


advertise by naming, are of that variety which makes the 
embodying of them in a single article so difficult a job. 
The remaining eight contain nothing particularly out- 
standing, but a good deal that is interesting and workmanly. 
There is Arthur Bliss at his blissfullest, or almost, in ‘‘ The 
Buckle.‘ ‘You imagine the fellow saying ‘“‘ Right hand 
Gg FY, left hand, same line FZ G9, criss cross, jiggle, jiggle. 
Hey! there’s a noise for you! Let’s make a song about 
it. Where’s a poem?” Walter de la Mare of course, 
because he is fashionable, and has every right to be. And 
there you are. I don’t see any particular connection 
between voice and piano, but Bliss no doubt enjoyed it, 
and so, frankly, do I. So mezzo-sopranos, approach. 
Less temerity will be required, from a rather higher voice, 
for the same two men’s “‘ The Hare.’”’ The accompaniment 
is again fairly frisky and not the sort of thing to ask the 
ordinary pianist to do at sight ; but it does seem to have 
more application than the other to the subject, this time 
an old witch hare cocking a lissome ear in the moonlight. 
Not everybody’s songs of course; the sort of thing that 
shows publishers to be brave fellows. In this case, and 
that of ‘‘ The Toy Band,’’ they are Curwens. The last, 
a setting by Sir Richard Paget of Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
well-known verses, is less adventurous, a sturdy, straight- 
forward affair that baritones will like provided that they 
can whistle, for the penny whistle tune is treated that way. 
The song is undoubtedly effective and would probably be 
more so without the repetitions of chorus and whistling, 
which tend to drag it out. The martial atmosphere is 
again evoked, and the baritone voice well suited, in 
L. Stanton Jefferies’ setting of Austin Dobson’s “ Ballad to 
Queen Elizabeth ”’ (Elkin), an effective song with a resource- 
ful and well written piano part. 

As great a contrast as possible is presented by “‘ Orchil,” 
a setting by John H. Foulds of a piece of poetic prose by 
“‘ Fiona Macleod ”’ (Paxton). This is a kind of sombre 
chant, for bass or deep contralto, which one can imagine 
as a dirge in a play like ‘‘ The Immortal Hour,” but not 
so easily as a solo without scenic background. 

The remaining three songs, all published by Elkin, are 
of that frequent sort about which there is little to be said. 
Only one, Allan Burr’s setting for medium voice of Brooke’s 
‘“* All suddenly the wind comes soft,’’ is definitely faulty. 
The descending sequence which provides his introduction 
and rather lame third phrase has long lost through over use 
any meaning it may once have had. The tune is amiable, 
fits and is innocuous; and that is all. Ernest Austin’s 
“‘ Sleep, little rose ’’ (3 keys) is a pleasant if rather sweet 
lullaby which does not show his talent in any new light, 
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and the same may be said of Robert Elkin’s ‘‘ Spring goeth 
all in white’ (2 keys). The voice part is pleasing and 
grateful to sing and the accompaniment graceful; but 
unfortunately this poem of Robert Bridges’ is a very 
beautiful and fragile thing and calls for a great deal more 
than the pleasant workmanliness at which the composer 
here stops short. 


The Drama. 


PLAYS WITH MUSIC. 
By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Between opera and plays-with-music there is a nice 
distinction to be drawn—lI do not mean the technical dis- 
tinction of trained musicians, whatever that may be: but 
a distinction clear to any normal playgoer with a taste for 
music: to the fellow, that is to say, who without “‘ knowing 
much about it”’ likes to hear his opera or his recital once in 
a way, and his play-with-music a little more frequently : 
may I say, to you and me, and leave it at that? This 
distinction is neatly illustrated in three plays, all estab- 
lished favourites, which have been recently revived—The 
Immortal Hour, Lilac Time, Lionel and Clarissa. 

For our purpose, the first-named is opera not by virtue 
of its precise musical standard, but because as an entertain- 
ment it must stand or fall by its music’s appeal. It has 
minor appeals of course—its dramatic plot, its scenery and 
lighting (both exquisite), its acting—I must pause here 
to say that the miming of Miss Ffrangcon-Davies achieves 
in The Immortal Hour a finished beauty, which will be a 
revelation to anyone who knows her only as a modern- 
comedy actress. But not all this beauty will save it, if 
you are not caught up and carried away by the spell of the 
music—in the first act particularly, which is played in 
darkness and whose physical action advances hardly at 
all. Further, in this play the pure-music test is the more 
severe, because the music is atmospheric and emotional, 
rather than dynamic or “‘ dramatic ”’ in the accepted sense ; 
you might hear it several times and absorb its atmosphere, 
and yet bring away With you nothing more tangible than a 
few broken snatches of melody ; while for the melodramatic 
‘“‘tunefulness of physical-action opera (Faust, Carmen 
and the like) you will listen in vain. I feel sure, speaking 
still as normal theatre-goer and not as trained musician, 
that it is this very quality which has endeared The Immortal 
Hour to so large a public. The appeal of the spiritual, as 
distinct from the physical, is by no means so limited to a 
highbrow sect, as the ultra-highbrows and the ultra- 
Philistines would jointly have us believe. Leave these 
“ultras ’’ out of it, and consult the man in the street— 
ourselves, may I say again? We have made some dis- 
coveries, these days—spiritual adventurings, whether at 
the opera or play. We have found The Cherry Orchard, in 
its new strange way, more truly exciting than a week of 
cloak-and-sword romances: and Mr. Rutland Boughton’s 
casements more magical than . . . but enough of com- 
parisons! The casements stand open. It were the very 
ecstasy of pedantry to put up signposts to fairyland. 

And now consider the change from opera to play-with- 
music, when we turn to Lilac Time. The difference is not 
by any means a mere matter of having no spoken dialogue 
in the one, and a great deal in the other. It goes deeper 
than that. In The Immortal Hour the music is the drama : 
it is the medium through which the story is expressed. 
True, there are words, to which you may listen if you like ; 
but if the music does not interpret itself to you, you will 
follow the words in vain (there is sound sense in the opinion 
that opera should always be heard in a foreign tongue). 
Whereas in Lilac Time, of course, nobody pretends that the 
music is anything more than an embellishment of the 
spoken story. Here, the play stands complete in dialogue ; 
and can be taken, songs and all, by anyone who does not 
positively dislike music, as a pleasantly-varied whole. 
The only drawback of this plan, to music-lovers, is that the 
chance for music of great beauty is sometimes sacrificed to 
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the claims of a rather commonplace plot. I had hoped to 
hear, if only in the form of an entr’acte, a movement of the 
Unfinished Symphony or at least an arrangement of one of 
the Impromptus; but the compilers, judging rightly or 
wrongly that the songs scattered through the text were as 
much Schubert as their public would stand, disappointed 
me here. And certainly the idea of playing good music as 
an entr’acte, in the English theatre, is the forlornest of hopes; 
our theatre-public being largely composed of ill-mannered 
and unimaginative people, who will hear music only on 
condition that it is bawled at them visibly; offer them 
anything else than limelit vocalisation—whether it be the 
Flying Dutchman overture, or the empty stage of the 
Cavalleria intermezzo, or the beautiful hidden choruses of 
The Immortal Hour—and they will chatter cheerfully from 
about the sixth bar to the end, though the said music be 
performed by all the angelic host of heaven. . . . On the 
whole, and bearing in mind the conditions noted above, 
I was filled with admiration and delight at the amount of 
genuine Schubert which had found its way in. Some of 
the best-known songs are fitted to new libretti (an ingenious 
idea, though it sounds odd at times). Other pieces, 
not originally endowed with words, have achieved them now 
—the Rosamunde ballet-music for instance: and the well- 
known Waltz with Variations, whose Opus number I cannot 
recall, but which you will probably remember as one of the 
rare cases where variations justify themselves (they are 
omitted here, by the way). A passage from one of the 
Impromptus becomes a concerted number; and the best 
known of the Moments Musicaux provides an accompani- 
ment for one of those quaint, cumbrous German dances 
of the glass-chandelabra period. And indeed a few bars 
of the immortal symphony are heard after all—at the 
play’s emotional climax, as the curtain falls on the second 
act. 

It is all very dainty and good fun, and to my mind 
(though you may call it hybrid if you like) strikes the mean 
admirably between drama and music. Dramatically, the 
first act is the best because it shows Schubert as a cheery 
fellow clad in the trousers of humanity (or rather, flying 
them as a flag of financial distress outside his front door), 
and because it keeps well clear of the old stage-cliché, that 
a creative artist must needs mope his life away in a velvet 
coat. Later, the balance is not so happily held and the 
plot threatens to overpower the music. . . . Now this is 
precisely the mistake which old Isaac Bickerstaffe, writing 
a play for his friend Dibdin’s tunes, so wisely avoided. 
Dibdin and Schubert, in effect, are not unlike each other 
if you allow for differences of school and period; they 
both write weavy, patterned music; and if you want to 
make a play of it, you must invent a weavy, patterny sort 
of plot to match. The Marini-theme in Lilac Time is too 
direct and crude ; it cuts remorselessly across the patterns 
of Schubert which, whether simple or intricate, are still too 
delicate either to compete or combine withit. Bickerstaffe 
would have known better—witness his Lionel and Clarissa 
plot, a fragile slight affair whose characters, though taken 
ostensibly from the life of his day, are in fact as remote 
from any life as porcelain figures: delicate dainty folk, 
driven through a pretty maze to suit their creator’s fancy, 
and reined by gay-coloured ribbons of a music as unreal 
and remote from life as themselves. Nothing could be 
more naive and charming than the way this plot of Bicker- 
staffe plays at interpreting eighteenth century life, without 
ever approaching it—though indeed all eighteenth century 
dramatists, all writers of comedy-of-manners in any age, 
aim at refining away the realities of life to a delicate puppet- 
show. The lust of Colonel Oldboy is transformed to no 
more than a pretty measure; the coarse story which in 
real life he would have told is dismissed with a mannered 
“pray do not mention it: the circumstance was vastly 
indelicate ’’: and whatever problems might in life have 


beset true love, are solved with an artless ‘‘ I have been able 
to use a few arguments which have persuaded my neighbour 
here to ’’—to do whatever the pattern of the plot requires : 
to give Jack his Jill, and let all end happily. Sancta 
simplicitas ! 
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